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INTRODUCTION. 


T THINK  a word  of  introduction  is  neces- 
sary to  this  story  of  a convent  school, 
for  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  think  that  I 
have  overstated  the  case  in  my  eagerness 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  American  public 
to  this  grave  danger,  which  is  working  se- 
cretly but  rapidly  in  their  midst.  That 
there  might  be  no  mistake  about  this  I 
have  modeled  the  school  here  depicted,  in 
its  rules  and  regulations,  not  upon  those 
conducted  in  Catholic  countries,  but  upon 
that  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst, 
in  England,  the  same  system  being  fol- 
lowed in  all  Jesuit  schools  throughout  the 
world.  One  of  their  own  priests,  trained 
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at  this  establishment,  the  Hon.  and  Hey. 
"William  Petre,  has  powerfully  exposed  the 
system  of  Catholic  education  in  a pamphlet 
recently  published  in  London,  and  from 
which  I now  take  the  liberty  of  copying 
a few  lines ; and  I may  say  here,  that  the 
rules  for  silence  and  separation  given  in 
my  story  are  based  upon  the  statements  of 
this  pamphlet.  I have  merely  made  such 
alterations  as  were  necessary  for  a girl’s 
school,  relaxing  some  rules  I thought  could 
scarcely  be  carried  out.  That  I have  not 
overstated  my  case  I now  append  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Mr.  Petre’s  pamphlet : 

“We  were  not  expected  to  walk  about 
in  couples  in  conversation.  If  talking  in 
couples* was  at  all  persisted  in,  the  parties 
were  liable  to  arbitrary  separation.  There 
is  a special  fear  of  particular  friendships 
in  the  schools  of  which  I am  speaking. 
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No  boy  was  permitted  to  lay  bis  band  on 
a companion.  I do  not  mean  to  engage  in 
a fight,  but  to  wrestle  or  to  play.  Tbe  fear 
of  ‘ romping  ’ was  bardly  less  intense  than 
tbe  fear  of  particular  friendships.  Any 
kind  of  demonstration  of  affection  was  re- 
garded with  marked  suspicion.  Stony- 
burst  boys  would  not  have  liked  to  be  seen 
shaking  bands  with  one  another.  To  walk 
arm  in  arm  would  not  have  been  permitted. 
In  all  these  matters  we  were  surrounded 
by  a close  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  The 
Prefects  were  the  empowered  administra- 
tors of  this  system,  and  were  bound  to  up- 
hold it.” 

In  another  place  the  writer  says : “ The 
theory  and  practice  which  I found  in  ac- 
ceptance at  Stonyhurst  were,  that  at  no 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  should  boys  be 
away  from  the  eye  of  a master;”  and  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  tbis  English 
college  is  but  one  of  many  where  the  same 
system  prevails,  and  which  to-day  are  be- 
ing multiplied  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America. 

The  prayers  and  hymns  quoted  in  my 
work  are  taken  from  a manual  of  devotion 
called  “ The  Garden  of  the  Soul.”  The 
quotations  are  given  verbatim  from  the 
“ Constitutions  of  the  Order  of  J esus,”  and 
are  used  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  his  work 
“ Mornings  with  the  Jesuits,”  which  gives 
the  fullest  exposure  of  the  whole  system. 

That  this  little  work  may  do  much 
practical  good  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
The  Author. 
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AMY’S  PROBATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AUGUSTA  CRANE. 


ft  ANLY  fifty,  and  so  sudden,  too  ! Dear 
me ! it  is  very  shocking ; ” and  the 
lady  sighed  and  looked  across  at  her  hus- 
band, who  was  trying  to  hide  his  emotion 
behind  his  “ Tribune.” 

After  a minute’s  silence  she  said:  “ 1 
suppose  you  would  like  the  girls  to  put 
on  mourning,  John ; it  would  only  be  be- 
coming for  your  only  brother.  ” 

“Yes,  yes;  get  any  thing  you  like.  I 
will  just  run  down  town,  and  then  I must 
start  East,  or  I shall  not  be  in  time  for  the 
funeral.” 
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“You  don’t  know  muck  of  your  broth- 
er’s affairs,  do  you,  my  dear  ? But  I sup- 
pose lie  has  left  kis  wife  and  family  well 
provided  for,”  said  Mrs.  Curtis  cautiously. 

“ I haven’t  heard  much  about  poor  Bob 
since  I came  out  West;  but,  thank  God,  I 
can  help  the  girls  a bit  if  they  need  it.” 

“Yes,  yes;  but  don’t  make  any  foolish 
promises,  John,  in  that  direction.  You 
must  remember  you  have  children  of  your 
own,  and  Milly’s  education  is  costing  a 
good  deal  now.” 

“ Don’t  frighten  yourself,  my  dear ; you 
and  the  children  shall  always  have  all  you 
want.  But  I must  go  now.  I will  run 
in  again  on  my  way  to  the  depot ; ” and  Mr. 
Curtis,  looking  very  sad  and  rueful  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  hurried 
down  the  street  thinking  of  the  brother 
who  had  been  such  a dear  companion  in 
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tlie  days  of  their  boyhood  and  such  a 
helpful  friend  and  counselor  since  he  had 
reached  man’s  estate.  He  owed  all  his 
present  prosperity  to  his  brother’s  friendly 
counsel  and  timely  help,  and  he  had  al- 
ways meant  to  give  him  some  tangible 
proof  of  his  gratitude;  for,  although  no 
word  had  been  said  upon  the  subject  in 
the  letters  that  passed  between  them,  he 
had  a dim  idea  that  things  had  not  pros- 
pered with  his  elder  brother  of  late.  And 
now  that  he  was  gone  beyond  the  reach 
of  kindly  words  or  deeds  of  gratitude,  the 
wealthy,  prosperous  merchant,  as  he  walked 
down  town,  reproached  himself  bitterly  for 
the  neglect,  and  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  for  the  widow  and  her  daughters. 

His  brother  had  only  left  two  children, 
both  girls.  The  merchant  wished  they  had 
been  boys,  that  he  could  have  taken  them 
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both  into  his  office ; for  the  youngest  was 
a year  older  than  his  Milly,  who  was  now 
just  thirteen,  but  looked  a good  deal  older. 
He  wondered  what  his  nieces  were  like, 
and  what  he  could  do  for  them,  all  the 
time  he  was  making  arrangements  with 
his  head  clerk;  and  when  he  went  home 
for  his  valise  on  the  way  to  the  depot  it 
was  about  these  and  the  bereaved  widow 
rather  than  his  own  wife  and  children 
that  his  thoughts  were  occupied. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Curtis  was  busy  with 
her  preparations  for  going  into  mourning, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  her  consultation 
with  the  dress-maker  when  a visitor  was 
announced. 

“Milly,  just  run  and  see  who  it  is.  I 
really  am  so  fatigued  I cannot  see  any- 
body to-day,”  said  the  lady,  throwing  her- 
self back  in  the  rocking-chair. 
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But  Milly  came  back  the  next  minute, 
bringing  the  visitor  with  her.  “ It  is  only 
Aunt  Maria,  mamma,”  she  said,  picking  up 
the  fashion  book  she  had  flung  aside  when 
she  went  out. 

“ O Maria,  I am  glad  you  have  come  in, 
for  you  can  help  me  to  decide  about  the 
kilting  and  flounces  for  Milly’s  dress.  I 
was  afraid  when  I heard  your  knock  that 
it  might  be  that  tiresome  Miss  Green.” 

“Well,  I dare  say  she  will  be  here  to 
tell  you  the  news  presently.  Who  do  you 
think  I saw  just  after  I left  you  this  morn- 
ing? Augusta  Crane.” 

Milly  let  her  book  fall  again  when  she 
heard  this.  “ Have  the  Cranes  come  home 
from  Europe,  auntie?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  my  dear;  and  Augusta  is  so  im- 
proved, she  is  quite  charming.” 

“Well,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
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improvement,  aunt.  But  Augusta  did  not 
go  to  Europe,  you  know ; ske  was  sent  to 
some  school  somewhere  near  New  York — 
a convent  school,  I think  it  was.  Don’t 
you  remember  the  talk  about  it  at  the 
time  ? ” 

“ I do  remember  something  about  it  now 
you  mention  it.  Of  course,  a good  deal  of 
prejudice  exists  against  convent  schools, 
but,  after  all,  it  may  be  only  prejudice, 
you  know.  At  any  rate,  Augusta  Crane 
is  wonderfully  improved  in  her  manners 
and  deportment,  and  it  is  only  fair,  you 
know,  to  give  honor  where  honor  is  due.” 

“ O yes,  of  course.  When  did  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crane  reach  home  ? ” asked  Mrs. 
Curtis. 

“Last  night,  I think.  Augusta  will 
probably  call  here  in  a day  or  two,  if  you 
cannot  call  upon  them.” 
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“Well,  I certainly  shall  not  do  that. 
They  held  their  heads  high  enough  before, 
and  this  trip  to  Europe  will  probably 
send  them  an  inch  or  two  higher,”  said 
Mrs.  Curtis  with  some  warmth. 

“Well,  mamma,  I think  we  had  better 
wait  before  having  my  best  dress  made  up, 
and  we  can  see  how  Augusta  has  hers 
made.  They  will  be  direct  from  Paris, 
you  may  be  sure,  and  if  she  does  call 
here—” 

“ I don’t  believe  she  will,  Milly.  You 
seem  to  forget  that  she  would  scarcely 
speak  to  you  last  year,  although  you  went 
to  the  same  school  together.  A more 
proud,  haughty  girl  than  Augusta  Crane 
I never  knew.” 

“ W ell,  my  dear,  you  must  make  some 
allowance  for  her,  you  know,”  put  in  Aunt 
Maria.  “Mr.  Crane  is  undoubtedly  the 
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richest  man  in  the  State.  He  owns  all 
the  best  part  of  the  town  and  half  the 
county  besides.” 

“Yes,  bought  it  up,  a mere  swamp,  at 
fifty  cents  an  acre,”  said  Mrs.  Curtis,  dis- 
paragingly. 

“ His  father  did  that,  my  dear ; and  his 
son  is  to-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  America  by  the  speculation.  But  we 
were  talking  of  Augusta,  and  I should  ad- 
vise you  to  cultivate  her  for  Milly’s  sake. 
The  Cranes  are  the  leaders  of  society,  you 
know,  and  if  Milly  once  got  introduced 
to  their  set,  it  would  be  as  good  as  a for- 
tune to  her.” 

“ Well,  thank  goodness,  she  is  not  likely 
to  be  dependent  upon  that  sort  of  fortune  ; 
but  still  it  can  do  her  no  harm  to  get  into 
the  best  society,  and  so  if  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, we  will  cultivate  Miss  Augusta. 
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But  now  clo  tell  me  about  these  dresses, 
Maria.  How  shall  I have  them  made  ? ” 
There  was  a long  discussion  upon  this 
important  topic  between  the  two  ladies, 
aided  by  suggestions  from  the  dress-maker, 
and  when  this  was  settled  it  was  arranged 
that  Mrs.  Curtis  and  her  sister,  Miss  Maria 
West,  should  drive  out  the  next  morning 
and  call  upon  the  Cranes,  and  if  any  op- 
portunity offered  Miss  Augusta  should  be 
invited  to  come  and  see  Milly;  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Curtis  was  quite  as 
anxious  as  her  sister  to  be  on  visiting  terms 
with  the  richest  people  in  town.  Milly 
professed  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  the 
matter.  Augusta  was  proud,  haughty, 
and  disagreeable,  and  always  would  be, 
she  said ; but  when  that  young  lady  called 
to  see  her,  a few  days  afterward,  Milly  was 

very  pleased,  and  soon  altered  her  opin- 
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ion  about  her  former  school-fellow.  She 
inquired  very  kindly  after  all  her  former 
companions,  and  then  asked  Milly  if  she 
would  not  like  to  go  to  the  Eastern  States 
to  school. 

“ Yes,  indeed  I should,”  said  Milly, 
eagerly.  “I  do  so  want  to  see  New  York. 
One  reads  so  much  about  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  that  I often  wonder  whether 
they  are  any  thing  like  our  State-street. 
Of  course,  you  can  tell  me  all  about  them, 
Augusta.” 

The  young  lady  laughed.  “I  did  not 
see  much  of  New  York  city;  but  then  you 
see,  Milly,  I did  not  feel  so  curious  about 
these  places  as  you  do,”  she  said. 

“Then  you  have  not  seen  Broadway,” 
said  Milly,  in  a disappointed  tone. 

“Yes,  dear;  I have,  and  I know  there 
are  some  splendid  shops  there,  but  at 
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school  we  had  so  many  other  things  to 
think  about  that  Broadway  did  not  trouble 
me  much.” 

“ Did  you  like  being  at  school  ? ” asked 
Milly. 

“O  yes,  very  much.  You  know  I am 
going  back  for  another  year.” 

“Are  you,  really?”  said  Milly  with 
widely  opened  eyes.  “ I thought  you  were 
sixteen  last  birthday.” 

“So  I was,  but  I feel  as  though  I had 
only  just  begun  to  learn  some  things,  and 
so  I have  begged  papa  to  let  me  have  an- 
other year  with  my  dear  teachers.” 

“Well,  you  do  surprise  me,  Augusta. 
When  I heard  you  were  going  to  school — 
a convent  school,  too — I quite  pitied  you.” 

“ Not  more  than  I pitied  myself,”  laughed 
Augusta. 

“How  was  it  you  went  to  a convent 
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school,  Miss  Crane?”  asked  Mrs.  Curtis, 
who  came  into  the  room  at  this  moment. 

“Well,  ma’am,  the  Sister  Superior  was 
a very  dear  friend  of  mamma’s  some  years 
ago,  and  a sort  of  promise  was  given,  when 
I was  a baby,  that  I should  spend  a year 
with  her.  She  has  often  reminded  mamma 
of  this  promise,  but  until  this  trip  to  Eu- 
rope was  talked  of  there  seemed  no  chance 
of  its  fulfillment,  but  when  that  was  planned 
we  had  another  letter,  asking  mamma  to 
let  me  go  to  the  school  the  sisters  had 
just  commenced,  and  it  was  settled  almost 
before  papa  knew  any  thing  about  it.” 

“ And  you  really  like  it  now,  Miss  Crane. 
I have  heard  so  much  against  convent 
schools,”  said  Mrs.  Curtis. 

“It’s  all  prejudice.  I wish  you  would 
let  Milly  come  with  me  to  see  for  herself,” 
she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 
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But  that  lady  shook  her  head.  “ I am  sure 
her  papa  would  never  consent,”  she  said. 

“ I suppose  Mr.  Curtis  shares  in  the  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  them.  People  fancy 
that  the  scholars  are  forced  to  attend  all 
the  services  in  chapel,  hear  mass,  and  go 
to  confession,  and  I know  not  what.” 

“Well,  is  it  not  so  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Curtis. 

“ O no,  it  is  quite  a mistake ! no  one  is 
forced  to  go  to  any  of  the  services ; no  one 
ever  asked  me  to  go,”  added  Augusta,  with 
a great  show  of  candor. 

“ Well,  you  quite  surprise  me,  Miss  Crane. 
I always  thought  the  nuns  gave  the  girls 
no  peace  until  they  had  persuaded  them 
to  become  nuns,  too.” 

“ O dear ! there  was  never  a greater  mis- 
take than  that,”  laughed  Augusta ; “ Who 
could  have  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head,  Mrs.  Curtis  ? ” 
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“Well,  I don’t  know  kow  it  was,  but  I 
am  sure  I have  always  believed  it  was  like 
this,”  said  Mrs.  Curtis. 

“Well,  perhaps  it  was  something  like 
this  years  and  years  ago ; but  now  so  many 
Protestant  children  are  sent  to  convent 
schools  the  sisters  always  promise  that 
they  shall  have  perfect  liberty  in  religious 
matters.  I know  it  is  so  at  my  school.” 

“ And  you  say  there  are  a great  many 
Protestant  girls  there.” 

“Yes,  more  than  half  are  Protestants. 
You  would  not  be  so  surprised,  dear  Mrs. 
Curtis,  if  you  knew  how  much  better  we 
are  taught — in  music  and  languages  es- 
pecially. You  see,  most  of  the  sisters  in 
the  convent  are  real  ladies,  who  teach  for 
the  pleasure  of  teaching,  and  not  for  the 
profit ; in  fact,  there  is  no  profit,  for  al- 
though they  give  much  better  instruction 
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in  every  tiling,  tlie  charges  are  little  more 
than  half  what  is  charged  at  an  ordinary 
boarding-school.” 

“Indeed.  Well,  it’s  very  kind  of  the 
nuns  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  nothing, 
and  I almost  wish  it  was  not  so  far  off, 
that  Milly  might  go  for  one  term,  at  least.” 

“ O mamma,  I wish  I could,”  chimed  in 
Milly.  “ You  say  I do  not  get  on  with  my 
music  under  Mrs.  Preston;  do  let  me  go 
back  with  Augusta.” 

“ My  dear,  I am  afraid  your  papa  would 
not  hear  of  it,”  said  Mrs.  Curtis. 

“ Couldn’t  you  persuade  him  to  let  her 
come  for  a year?”  said  Miss  Crane.  “It 
would  be  so  nice  to  take  Milly  back  with 
me.” 

Milly  and  her  mother  both  felt  flattered 
by  this  speech  and  Augusta’s  gracious- 
jiess,  but  still  Mrs.  Curtis  shook  lier  head. 
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“ I am  afraid  Mr.  Curtis  will  never  con- 
sent,” slie  said,  speaking  very  slowly,  and 
kalf  regretfully. 

“ What  is  that,  my  dear  \ O Miss  Crane, 
I beg  your  pardon,  but  you  see  I am  quite 
at  home  here,  we  have  always  been  sisters, 
and—” 

“ And  Aunt  Maria  rules  mamma,”  put 
in  Milly,  “ so  we  may  as  well  tell  her  what 
we  were  talking  about.” 

“Well,  I am  sure  I shall  have  Miss 
West  on  my  side,  for  she  is  above  the  illib- 
eral notions  and  prejudices  of  more  com- 
mon people,”  said  Augusta  pleasantly. 

“ What  is  it,  my  dear  \ ” asked  Miss  W est, 
settling  herself  for  a comfortable  chat. 

“We  have  been  talking  about  convent 
schools,  Maria ; Miss  Crane  wants  Milly  to 
go  back  with  her  after  this  recess.” 

“My  dear  Miss  Crane,  aye  yoij  really 
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going  back  to  school  ? ” said  Miss  West,  in 
surprise. 

“Yes,  I very  much  wish  to  have  an- 
other year  there,  and  papa  has  consented 
to  let  me  go.” 

“ Well,  I should  think  that  one  fact  alone 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  dispel  any  vulgar 
prejudice  against  convent  schools,  for  I 
never  knew  a girl  prefer  to  go  away  to 
school  when  she  could  have  a good  time 
at  home.  I am  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  that  you  are  going  back  again.” 

“You  would  not  be  if  you  knew  all,” 
said  Augusta,  with  a little  heightened 
color.  “The  fact  is,  I am  not  nearly  so 
proficient  in  music  as  I wish  to  be,”  she 
added. 

“ Ah ! I have  heard  that  they  are  un- 
rivaled as  teachers  of  music,”  said  Miss 
West. 
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“ Yes,  indeed ; I often  wish  some  of  my 
friends  here  could  hear  the  sisters  sing 
and  play.” 

"And  they  don’t  force  the  scholars  to 
become  Roman  Catholics,  auntie,”  put  in 
Milly. 

" Very  likely  not ; I dare  say  a good  deal 
that  is  said  about  them  is  only  prejudice, 
after  all,”  remarked  Miss  West. 

"It  is  that  and  nothing  else,  I assure 
you,”  said  Augusta;  "for  my  part  I get 
quite  out  of  patience  when  people  talk  as 
they  do.  Such  narrow-minded  bigotry 
was  all  very  well  for  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, but  in  these  days  of  liberty  people 
ought  to  be  more  charitable,  and  lay  aside 
their  unreasonable  prejudice.” 

"That  is  just  my  opinion,”  said  Miss 
West,  nodding  pleasantly  at  their  guest, 
and  mentally  wondering  whether  the  rich 
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gray  dress  Augusta  wore  was  tlie  newest 
Parisian  color. 

“I  wish  you  could  persuade  papa  to 
adopt  your  opinion,  auntie;  he  might  let 
me  go  to  school  with  Augusta  then,”  said 
Milly,  coaxingly. 

Aunt  Maria  laughed.  “You  will  make 
convent  schools  fashionable  among  our 
young  ladies,  Miss  Crane,”  she  said. 

“ I hope  so,”  said  Augusta,  and  then  she 
rose  to  take  her  leave,  promising  to  call 
again  in  a day  or  two,  and  pressing  Milly 
to  come  and  see  her  the  next  day,  to  look 
over  a portfolio  of  drawings  and  paintings 
she  had  brought  home  with  her. 

“ Are  they  your  own  work  ? ” asked  Miss 
West. 

“ O yes ; I have  learned  to  love  paint- 
ing as  well  as  music,  since  I have  been  to 
this  school.” 
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When  the  door  closed  upon  their  visitor 
Miss  West  turned  triumphantly  to  her  sis- 
ter. “Now  isn’t  that  girl  a credit  to  any 
school  ? ” she  said. 

“Yes;  I am  puzzled — amazed  at  the 
change  in  her.  I wish  Milly  could  go 
bach  with  her.” 

“ She  must,  my  dear.  You  must  get 
over  John’s  prejudices,”  and  Miss  West 
sat  down  as  though  her  judgment  upon 
this  point  was  not  to  be  questioned. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TWO  SISTERS. 

TUTR.  CURTIS  was  absent  from  bis  borne 
nearly  a fortnight,  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
was  mucb  exercised  in  ber  mind  as  to  tbe 
cause  of  this  lengthened  delay  in  ber  bus- 
band’s  return.  Nothing  bad  been  said  in 
bis  home  letters,  but  she  bad  a dim  fore- 
boding that  ber  brother-in-law’s  affairs  were 
in  some  confusion,  and  she  was  in  fear  lest 
ber  husband  should  burden  himself  with 
any  responsibility  concerning  tbe  widow 
and  two  orphan  girls. 

“ I wish  be  would  come  home  or  explain 
just  bow  matters  are,  and  then  I should 
know  what  to  do,”  she  said  irritably,  when 
talking  to  ber  sister  one  day. 
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“Well,  my  dear,  if  tilings  are  as  you 
fear,  depend  upon  it,  Jolm  will  undertake 
to  educate  the  two  girls,”  said  Miss  West, 
settling  herself  back  in  the  rocking-chair. 

“ Nonsense,  Maria;  he  would  never  be 
so  foolish,  with  our  children  to  educate, 
too.  Besides  they  are  both  older  than 
Milly  now — old  enough  to  leave  school.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  we  shall  see.  It  is  not 
often  I am  wrong,”  remarked  Miss  West, 
and  in  this  she  was  correct.  Her  shrewd- 
ness gave  her  a wonderful  insight  into 
most  things,  and  had  helped  to  foster  the 
ascendency  she  certainly  exercised  over 
her  more  indolent,  though  elder,  sister. 

“ How,  my  dear,  suppose  my  surmise  is 
correct,”  began  Miss  West,  after  a pause. 
“ What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? ” 

“ Ho  ! Why  I wont  allow  him  to  throw 
his  money  away  upon  strangers.  I tell 
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you,  Maria,  for  all  we  seem  so  wealthy,  I 
have  enough  to  do  to  make  ends  meet 
sometimes.” 

“ But  you  see  the  difficulty  is,  these  two 
girls  are  not  strangers,  but  your  nieces, 
and  I think  I have  heard  John  say  he  was 
under  obligation  to  this  brother.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  winced.  “Tm  sure  I don’t 
know  any  thing  about  it,”  she  said. 

“ W ell,  you  may  forget,  but  John  wont ; 
and  so  you  may  prepare  yourself  to  re- 
ceive these  girls.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Maria  ? ” 

“Why,  I should  not  be  surprised  if 
John  brought  them  along  with  him,  to 
send  them  to  school  with  Milly.” 

“ But  we  couldn’t  afford  it,  I tell  you.” 

“John  wont  think  much  of  that,  I fancy. 
But  now  suppose  they  do  come,  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  ? ” 
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“Well,  I can’t  turn  them  out,  can  I? 
Wliat  do  you  mean,  Maria  ? ” 

“Well,  this.  You  want  Milly  to  go 
back  with  Augusta  Crane — I think  it  is 
such  a chance  as  should  not  be  neglected — 
but  you  are  afraid  John  will  object  through 
the  old  prejudice  against  convent  schools. 
Now,  you  propose  that  the  three  girls 
should  go  together.  It  will  be  an  im- 
mense saving;  the  girls  will  be  well  edu- 
cated at  the  cost  of  only  a few  dollars; 
and  if  these  nieces  of  yours  have  any  taste 
for  music,  they  might  be  trained  for  music 
teachers,  and  so  be  put  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ing a very  genteel  livelihood  for  themselves 
by  and  by.” 

“ Maria,  how  clever  you  are  ! ” exclaimed 
her  sister.  “ I should  never  have  thought 
of  such  a plan.” 

“Of  course  not,  my  dear;  you  would 
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have  fumed  and  fussed  and  grumbled,  and 
the  affair  would  have  ended  in  your  being 
burdened  with  those  girls  for  the  rest  of 
your  days.  But  now  don’t  go  and  spoil 
my  nice  little  plan  by  disclosing  it  to  your 
husband  too  soon.  Wait  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say,  and  object  at  first  to  any 
thing  and  every  thing  he  may  propose  in 
this  direction.  He  will  expect  it  of  you. 
You  must  yield  by  degrees,  pring  011t 
about  the  visit  of  Augusta  Crane,  and 
what  lovely  things  she  can  paint,  and  how 
greatly  she  has  improved  in  her  music 
and  behavior  and  every  thing  that  is 
requisite  in  a lady.  Milly  is  wild  to  go 
to  this  convent  school,  but  she  must  not 
propose  it  to  her  papa  too  soon,  or  he  will 
take  the  alarm  at  once.” 

The  shrewd  lady  was  not  far  out  in  her 

surmises  concerning  Mr.  Curtis,  and  what 
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lie  proposed  doing  for  liis  orphan  nieces  ; 
but  she  would  have  laughed  could  she 
have  known  the  trepidation  he  felt  at  the 
thought  of  proposing  the  plan  to  his  wife. 
He  quite  meant  to  cany  it  out.  He  al- 
ways did  have  his  own  way  when  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind  about  any  thing; 
but  he  dreaded  the  nagging,  the  sighs  and 
groans  and  visions  of  poverty  his  wife 
would  conjure  up  when  she  heard  of  the 
plan,  and  so  it  was  with  a troubled,  anx- 
ious face  that  he  greeted  them  upon  his 
arrival.  Nothing  was  said  about  his  broth- 
er’s affairs  that  night,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  breakfast  was  over,  he  began : 

“My  dear,  is  that  room  next  to  Milly’s 
still  full  of  old  lumber  ? ” 

“Full  of  old  lumber,  John!  There’s 
the  furniture  you  would  not  have  sold 
when  we  came  from  the  old  house.” 
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“Ah!  to  be  sure.  "Well,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  sell  some  of  it  after  all, 
my  dear,  as  you  proposed,  but  you  might 
keep  enough  to  furnish  it  decently  as  a 
bedroom.” 

“Another  bedroom,  John!  What  is 
that  for  ? ” 

“Well,  my  dear,  the  fact  is,  poor  Bob’s 
affairs  are  in  some  confusion.  Fanny  is 
going  to  her  own  people  for  a time,  and  I 
have  asked  the  girls  to  come  here.  They 
can  go  to  school  with  Milly,  you  know.” 

For  answer  Mrs.  Curtis  burst  into  tears 
— real  tears — for  this  argued  to  her  noth- 
ing less  than  a total  forgetfulness  of  her 
interests  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  and 
a cruel  desertion  of  his  own  children,  and 
she  brought  out  her  complaint  in  a storm 
of  angiy  sobs  and  tears. 

“ Now,  Esther,  do  be  reasonable.  What 
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less  can  I do  for  these  poor  girls  ? I wish 
you  could  see  how  broken-hearted  they 
are,  poor  things.” 

“ But — but  you  don’t  consider  your  own 
children,  John.  These  girls  ought  to  get 
their  own  living.” 

“Well,  perhaps  they  may,  by  and  by, 
They  might  learn  to  teach  something  them- 
selves, but  they  are  not  tit  for  that  yet.” 

By  degrees  Mrs.  Curtis  grew  more  calm, 
and  then  spoke  of  Augusta  Crane,  and 
how  greatly  she  had  improved,  and  how 
much  better  she  had  learned  every  thing 
at  this  convent  school. 

But  at  the  word  “ convent  ” Mr.  Curtis 
took  alarm,  and  declared  no  child  of  his 
should  ever  go  to  one ; but  by  degrees  his 
wife  managed  to  persuade  him  that  this 
prejudice  was,  after  all,  very  unreasonable, 
since  Augusta  had  assured  her  that  the 
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most  perfect  religious  liberty  was  allowed 
to  the  girls. 

“Well,  my  dear,  I don’t  know  muck 
about  tkis  matter,  certainly,  but  I have 
always  keard  that  tkis  education  plan  is 
entirely  in  tke  bands  of  tke  Jesuits,  and — ” 

“ But,  my  dear,  Augusta  Crane  kas  been 
there  a whole  year,  and  she  must  know 
bow  every  thing  is  managed  by  tkis  time. 
It  is  not  as  though  the  Cranes  were  Cath- 
olics, either;  they  always  go  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  you  know.” 

“ Yes,  Crane  is  all  right  in  that  direction. 
Well,  I will  think  about  it.” 

“And  I will  write  to  Mrs.  Bobert  Cur- 
tis to-morrow,  and  tell  her  the  girls  are 
going  to  school  near  New  York,  and  Milly 
can  pick  up  Amy  and  Florence  on  her 
way  instead  of  their  coming  on  here.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear,”  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
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knew  the  battle  was  won,  and  slie  might 
commence  her  preparations  for  Milly’s  de- 
parture. It  was  very  grand,  she  thought, 
to  send  her  daughter  to  school  with  a 
young  lady  who  kept  her  own  maid — a 
French  maid,  too — f or  Augusta  had  brought 
one  home  wdth  her  from  school,  and  as 
soon  as  Annette  heard  that  Milly  was  to 
go  back  with  them,  she  most  obligingly 
offered  to  help  Mrs.  Curtis  and  her  daugh- 
ter in  their  preparations  whenever  her 
young  mistress  could  spare  her,  and  Au- 
gusta being  quite  willing  to  do  this,  An- 
nette often  found  her  way  to  Mrs.  Curtis’, 
and  contrived  to  make  herself  so  useful 
and  so  necessary  to  that  lady  that  Mrs. 
Curtis  took  it  into  her  head  she  must  keep 
a maid  to  do  her  hair  and  trim  her  hats 
and  alter  her  dresses.  She  could  afford 
to  do  it,  she  argued,  for  Annette  would 
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more  than  save  her  wages  in  dress-mak- 
er’s bills,  if  only  she  could  secure  some- 
body as  handy  as  Annette  for  the  same 
wages  Augusta  paid  her. 

The  obliging  maid  promised  to  make 
inquiries  when  she  returned  to  the  con- 
vent. They  had  an  orphan  school,  she 
said,  distinct  from  the  ladies’  school,  and 
it  might  be  that  one  of  the  girls  educated 
there,  as  she  had  been,  would  be  glad  to 
take  Mrs.  Curtis’  situation,  unless  Augusta 
would  be  willing  to  change  maids  when 
she  got  back,  which  Mrs.  Curtis  thought 
was  very  unlikely. 

So  the  affair  was  settled,  that  a maid 
should  be  sent  on  approval,  if  one  could 
be  found.  Just  before  they  left,  however, 
Mrs.  Curtis  heard  that  Mrs.  Crane  was 
likewise  in  want  of  a maid,  and  wished 
Annette  to  stay  with  her,  but  Augusta  de- 
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dared  she  could  not  travel  without  her 
help,  but  she  would  send  her  back  to  her 
mother,  if  possible,  if  she  could  get  an- 
other to  take  her  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  had  reached  Amy 
and  Florence  Curtis  that  they  were  to  go 
with  their  cousin  to  a convent  school,  and 
it  caused  them  no  small  surprise  at  first. 
Their  aunt’s  letter  had  been  very  quickly 
followed  by  one  from  their  uncle,  telling 
them  that  a school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  had  been  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  a young  lady  who  had  spent  a 
year  there,  that  he  had  decided  to  send 
his  own  daughter,  and  he  wished  them  to 
go  with  her.  They  would  be  company 
for  each  other,  he  said,  and  the  three  to- 
gether might  mutually  help  each  other  if 
there  should  be  any  religious  difficulty, 
which  he  did  not  anticipate,  however,  as 
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lie  had  been  assured  that  the  most  perfect 
liberty  was  allowed  in  this  matter. 

The  widow  herself  seemed  too  much 
overcome  with  grief  to  feel  either  surprise 
or  alarm  at  any  thing  that  was  proposed ; 
and  Florence,  her  younger  daughter,  was 
almost  as  broken-hearted  as  her  mother. 

Amy,  however,  who  had  always  in  some 
sort  been  a little  mother  to  her  sister,  al- 
though only  a year  older,  at  once  began 
discussing  the  plan  with  all  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

“ Look  here,  Florie,  we  shall  have  a cap- 
ital chance  for  getting  on  with  our  music. 
I have  always  heard  they  take  no  end  of 
pains  with  music  at  these  convent  schools, 
and  if  we  can  only  become  proficient  in 
that,  we  might  teach  by  and  by,  and  keep 
mamma  like  a lady.” 

“Yes,  my  dear;  I am  very  glad  you 
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will  have  a chance  to  learn  properly  now. 
I have  no  doubt  yonr  uncle  has  made 
every  inquiry,  or  he  would  not  send 
your  cousin  so  far  away  from  home — for  a 
whole  year,  too.” 

“ Yes,  mamma,  I dare  say  he  has  ; but 
still  I don’t  like  that  part  of  it.  Fancy 
being  a whole  year  without  going  to 
church.” 

“ Without  going  to  church ! what  do  you 
mean,  Amy?  Your  uncle  says  there  is 
perfect  religious  liberty.” 

“ Yes,  I know,  but  still  I don’t  believe 
that  means  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
to  our  own  church  or  Sunday-school.” 

“My  dear,  if  I thought — but  no,  I am 
sure  your  uncle  has  quite  satisfied  himself 
upon  this  point,  or  your  cousin  would  not 
be  going  there,  and  so  I shall  make  my- 
self quite  easy  about  this  matter,  only 
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yon  must  write  to  me  very  often,  both  of 
you.” 

“ O yes,  mamma,  and  you  must  write 
to  us  every  week,  at  least,”  said  Florence. 
“And  tell  us  all  about  the  church  you  go 
to,  and  the  Sunday-school.  I wonder 
whether  they  are  the  same  in  the  South  as 
here  ? ” added  Amy. 

“ I have  no  doubt  they  are,  and  if  you 
do  not  go  to  Sunday-school  yourselves,  you 
might  get  a little  class  together  and  study 
the  very  same  lessons  as  they  are  studying 
every-where  else.” 

“O,  so  we  might,  Amy;  we  will  get  as 
many  of  the  International  Lesson  papers 
as  we  can  before  we  go,  and  mamma  can 
send  them  on  to  us  afterward.” 

“O  yes,  do  mamma,  and  all  the  notes 
you  can  get  as  well.  That  was  a good 
thought  of  yours,  Florie,  and  we  can  learn 
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the  Golden  Text  for  every  Sunday,  as  well 
as  you,  mamma.  O,  that  will  be  nice.”  And 
Amy  skipped  round  the  room  in  the  relief 
she  felt  at  having  discovered  something 
that  might  be  a fair  substitute  for  her  own 
much-loved  Sunday  class. 

“ My  dear,  you  must  write  and  tell  me 
every  thing  about  this  convent  school.  I 
wish  I could  stay  here  a little  longer,  just 
to  know  how  things  are  going  on.” 

“ O,  things  will  go  on  beautifully  now  I 
have  thought  of  our  Sunday-school  les- 
sons,” said  Amy,  anxious  to  allay  the  fears 
she  had  herself  aroused. 

“ I hope  they  will  let  you  all  go  to 
church — to  some  Protestant  Church,  I 
mean.” 

“ W ell,  perhaps  they  will  if  there  are  a lot 
of  Protestant  girls  there.  At  all  events, 
they  cannot  make  Catholics  of  us  while 
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we  have  our  Sunday-school  papers  to  re- 
mind us  of  things,  so  be  sure  you  don’t 
forget,  mother,  to  send  us  lots  and  lots — 
every  thing  you  can  get  hold  of  that  will 
explain  the  lessons  to  us,  for  fear  we 
should  have  no  other  teacher.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  gave  the  required  promise, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  go  that 
very  afternoon  to  the  bookstore  and  buy 
what  they  could  at  once  in  the  way  of 
books  and  papers,  that  they  might  be 
ready  for  packing. 

There  was  not  much  preparation  needed 
beyond  the  purchase  of  a few  more  articles 
of  under-clothing,  for  their  dresses  were 
all  new,  and  would  last  them  for  some 
months,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  year. 
But  Mrs.  Curtis,  who  was  to  start  for 
Richmond  the  day  after  her  children  left 
her,  had  visits  to  pay  to  old  friends,  and 
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business  matters  to  settle  that  occupied 
her  time  and  attention  so  much,  that 
thoughts  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
her  girls  at  this  convent  school  soon  passed 
from  her  mind — for  the  present,  at  least. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Curtis 
should  bring  Milly  the  day  before  that 
on  which  she  was  to  arrive  at  school,  that 
the  cousins  might  become  acquainted  be- 
fore going  among  strangers.  Augusta 
Crane  and  her  maid,  Annette,  who  were 
traveling  with  them,  were  to  stay  at  a ho- 
tel in  the  city  during  this  time,  for  Mr. 
Curtis  was  not  sufficiently  taken  with 
Augusta  to  propose  taking  her  with  them 
to  his  sister-in-law’s,  and  when  Milly  saw 
what  a small  house  her  aunt  lived  in,  she 
was  very  glad  Augusta  had  not  been  in- 
vited. 

She  was  quite  prepared  to  like  her  cous- 
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ins  from  her  father’s  description  of  them, 
but  she  wTas  not  going  to  give  herself  up  ex- 
clusively to  them.  Augusta  Crane  should 
be  her  chosen  companion  and  dear  friend, 
she  was  resolved,  although  Augusta  had 
given  some  signs  on  their  journey  of  not 
being  specially  desirous  of  her  company. 
She  told  Amy  at  once  of  this  dear  friend 
who  kept  a lady’s  maid  to  attend  her,  even 
at  school,  and  Amy,  being  duly  impressed 
by  the  unusual  grandeur  of  her  cousin’s 
friend,  Milly  became  even  more  friendly 
and  confidential,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  try  and  get  rooms  near  each  other. 
She  had  heard  that  the  rules  of  the  con- 
vent were  that  two  young  ladies  should 
have  a bedroom  between  them.  She 
hoped  to  share  Augusta  Crane’s,  of  course, 
and  wished  her  cousins  to  be  next  to 
them  if  possible. 
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She  did  not  have  much  to  say  to  Flor- 
ence. She  seemed  a poor,  spiritless  girl 
to  Milly,  but  Amy  might  be  useful  by 
and  by,  and  so  the  two  girls  laughed  and 
chatted,  exchanged  confidences,  and  made 
plans  for  the  future,  so  that  all  Mr.  Cur- 
tis’ fears  for  the  future  of  his  daughter 
and  nieces  were  dispelled.  If  only  the 
girls  kept  together  and  were  on  good 
terms  with  each  other  they  would  be  all 
right,  they  would  prove  a mutual  safe- 
guard to  each  other,  and  no  harm  could 
happen  to  them.  So  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  he  saw  Milly  and 
Amy  were  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  for  he  knew  that  his  nieces  had 
been  more  carefully  trained  in  many  things 
than  his  own  daughter,  and  possessed  re- 
ligious principles  that  were  not  so  likely 
to  give  way  before  the  stress  of  tempta- 
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tion  as  Milly’s,  and  the  last  of  his  fears 

were  set  at  rest^  when  Amy  assured  him 

she  would  write  to  him  as  well  as  her 

mother  and  tell  him  how  every  thing 

was  managed  at  this  convent  school. 

4 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

"Jl/TRS.  CURTIS  accompanied  lier  broth- 
er-in-law  and  tlie  girls  to  tlie  convent. 
It  was  situated  in  a pretty  little  village  a 
few  miles  from  New  York,  and  two  or 
three  from  any  railway  station,  but  a car- 
riage bad  been  sent  to  meet  the  train, 
wbick  would  also  convey  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  back  again,  a piece  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  convent  authorities  which 
Mr.  Curtis  thought  very  kind,  but  which 
was  not  altogether  so  disinterested  as  it 
seemed.  With  a carriage  waiting  at  the 
gate  to  take  them  back,  no  one  could  make 
a very  minute  inspection  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  as  any  further  visits  were  not 
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expected  or  encouraged,  it  is  not  strange 
that  every  thing  seen  at  a cursory  glance, 
should  appear  all  that  was  desirable.  They 
were  received  at  the  gate  by  a lay  sister, 
and  conducted  through  an  outer  court  to 
a visitor’s  parlor.  Beyond  this  Mr.  Curtis 
was  not  invited  to  go,  but  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
the  new  pupils  were  taken  to  the  Mother 
Superior’s  room,  while  Augusta  and  An- 
nette, being  met  on  their  way  by  two  of 
the  other  sisters,  were  carried  off  in  anoth- 
er direction,  the  nuns  saying  the  Superior 
would  be  glad  to  see  Augusta  after  she 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  new 
friends. 

No  one  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  stately  bearing  and  calm  dignity  of  the 
Mother  Superior,  and  yet  it  was  blended 
with  such  a look  of  gentleness,  of  suffering 
meekness,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  that 
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the  widow’s  heart  was  won  at  once.  No 
harm  could  come  to  her  girls  under  such 
a guardianship,  she  felt  sure,  and  she  was 
quite  disposed  to  receive  every  thing  that 
was  said  as  absolute  truth.  She  had 
heard  a good  deal,  too,  about  the  ignor- 
ance and  bigotry  of  Homan  Catholics,  but 
this  room  where  the  Superior  received 
them  bore  ample  evidence  that  some,  at 
least,  could  appreciate  the  learning  and 
culture  of  the  outside  world.  Books  on 
all  sorts  of  sciences  and  subjects  lay  on 
the  table,  or  were  ranged  in  stands  easy 
of  access.  Cabinets  of  mineral  specimens 
and  various  curiosities  stood  invitingly 
open.  Globes  and  maps,  and  an  elegant 
piano,  with  pictures  and  a few  choice  spec- 
imens of  sculpture  likewise  adorned  the 
room,  while  there  was  little  to  suggest  that 
this  was  the  reception  room  of  a nunnery. 
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After  a little  pleasant  conversation  liad 
passed,  the  Lady  Superior  asked  if  Mrs. 
Curtis  would  like  to  inspect  the  school- 
rooms and  sleeping  - apartments  of  the 
scholars.  This,  of  course,  she  was  most 
anxious  to  do,  and  she  ventured  to  prefer 
Milly’s  request,  that  the  cousins  might  be 
as  near  together  as  possible. 

The  Superior  smiled.  “ That  is,  of 
course,  a very  natural  wish,  and  I will 
mention  it  to  Sister  Ursula,  who  has  this 
department  entirely  under  her  charge.” 

As  she  said  this  she  touched  a small  sil- 
ver gong,  and  a lay  sister  at  once  appeared, 
a pleasant-faced  young  woman,  almost  as 
good  to  look  at  as  the  Superior  herself. 

“ You  will  show  this  lady  every  thing 
she  may  desire  to  see,  Sister  Susan,”  said 
the  Superior.* 


* See  Frontispiece. 
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Milly  rose  to  go  with  lier  aunt,  anxious 
to  have  some  voice,  if  possible,  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  rooms,  but  the  Superior  in- 
stantly said,  “I  should  like  you  to  stay 
with  me,  that  we  may  get  acquainted. 
Your  aunt  will  not  be  long,”  she  added, 
“ for  the  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  gate.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  hardly  needed  this  hint, 
with  her  brother-in-law  waiting  in  the 
outer  parlor ; but  still  she  was  resolved  to 
see  all  she  could,  and  followed  her  guide 
up  a broad  flight  of  stairs  to  the  dormito- 
ries above. 

No  fault  could  be  found  with  these. 
There  was  a little  room  partitioned  off  for 
each  two  girls,  with  a neat  white  bed,  a 
chest  of  drawers,  and  a couple  of  chairs  in 
each.  There  was  a cross  hanging  over  the 
head  of  each  bed,  and  a life-size  image  of 
the  Virgin  at  the  upper  end  of  the  corridor, 
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but  these  need  not  interfere  with  her  girls, 
she  thought.  Nothing  could  be  better  in 
the  way  of  light  and  air,  for  the  little  cham- 
bers were  but  portions  of  one  long,  lofty 
room,  the  partitions  being  of  the  slightest 
description,  and  only  about  the  height  of 
a moderately  tall  person.  Her  guide  ex- 
plained that  at  one  time  curtains  were  used 
• to  divide  the  beds,  but,  to  secure  greater 
privacy  for  those  who  desired  it,  these  par- 
titions had  been  put  up. 

There  was  only  one  thing  she  could 
have  wished  altered,  but  she  knew  that  at 
many  boarding-schools  it  was  a usual  thing 
to  have  a common  wash  room,  instead  of  a 
washing  stand  in  each  little  bedroom,  and 
so  to  this  she  made  no  demur.  The  wash 
room  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  corri- 
dor, and  she  could  not  fail  to  notice  how 
Sister  Susan  paused  for  a moment  before 
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the  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  mutter  a few 
words  and  cross  herself.  She  smiled  at 
what  she  deemed  such  ignorant  idolatry, 
and  had  little  doubt  that  Amy  would  do 
the  same  at  first,  but  that  it  would  ever 
cause  her  any  serious  trouble  never  once 
crossed  her  mind. 

Having  looked  at  the  washing  room, 
with  its  rows  of  basins,  taps,  and  towels,  • 
she  went  down  stairs  to  see  the  school  and 
class  rooms,  music  rooms,  refectory  and 
playground.  Having  completed  her  tour 
of  inspection,  she  went  back  to  express  her 
thanks  to  the  Lady  Superior  for  her  court- 
esy, and  the  perfect  confidence  she  felt  in 
leaving  her  daughters  under  such  guardi- 
anship. 

The  girls  went  with  her  to  the  outer 
parlor,  to  bid  Mr.  Curtis  farewell,  and  it 
was  no  small  comfort  to  him  to  hear  from 
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her  such  a favorable  report  of  the  . house 
and  the  lady  who  guided  its  affairs.  There 
were  a few  tears  shed  when  the  lady  and 
gentleman  took  their  departure,  but  Amy 
resolutely  checked  back  her  sobs,  for  fear 
of  distressing  her  mother,  and  turned  to 
comfort  and  cheer  her  sister. 

Sister  Susan  now  told  them  to  follow 
her  to  the  school  room,  at  the  door  of  which 
an  elderly  nun  met  them  and  showed  them 
where  to  put  their  hats  and  mantles,  and 
then  introduced  them  to  their  new  school- 
fellows, about  thirty  of  whom  were  already 
assembled  in  the  school  room.  It  was  rec- 
reation time,  and  the  girls  were  chattering 
away  like  so  many  magpies,  despite  the 
presence  of  two  nuns,  who  sat  at  either 
end  of  the  room. 

There  was  a hushing  of  the  chatter  as 
the  new-comers  names  were  announced, 
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and  Milly  looked  round,  hoping  to  see 
Augusta  come  forward  to  meet  and  wel- 
come her.  But  she  could  not  see  anything 
of  her  friend,  and  was  turning  toward 
Amy,  feeling  greatly  disappointed,  when 
one  of  the  nuns  came  up  and  introduced 
herself  as  mistress-general  of  the  school, 
and  asked  Milly  her  name,  and  where  she 
came  from,  and  hearing  she  was  Miss 
Crane’s  friend,  she  called  another  girl  from 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  introduced 
her  as  Miss  Raven. 

“ Miss  Curtis  is  to  be  your  room-mate,  so 
you  must  be  friends,”  she  said,  speaking 
to  Miss  Raven. 

The  young  lady  bowed  and  placed  her- 
self beside  Milly.  “ I shall  be  very  glad 
to  help  Miss  Curtis.  Y ou  must  feel  strange 
among  us  at  first,”  she  said,  speaking  to 
Milly. 
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“ I liave  my  two  cousins  witli  me,  you 
see,  so  that  I shall  not  feel  so  very  lonely,” 
said  Milly,  drawing  Amy  close  to  her  side. 

Miss  Haven  smiled.  “ Of  course  it  will 
make  a difference,  but  as  we  are  to  be 
room-mates,  you  see — •”  she  said,  and  then 
sbe  paused. 

“ O,  I shall  be  very  glad  if  we  can  be 
friends,  only  you  see  I have  not  had  time 
to  see  any  body  yet,  and  you  may  not  like 
me  when  you  know  me  better,”  she  added, 
laughing. 

“ I can  always  like  those  I am  bidden  to 
like,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  but  no  one  has  asked  you  to  do 
that  yet,”  said  Milly,  boldly.  She  did  not 
think  she  should  like  Miss  Haven,  and 
therefore  she  did  not  care  if  she  was  of- 
fended at  her  plain  speaking.  She  would 
not  have  her  for  a room-mate,  either,  if  she 
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could  help  it,  that  she  was  determined. 
She  would  see  Augusta  by  and  by,  and  ask 
her  if  they  could  not  share  a room  togeth- 
er, as  they  were  such  old  friends. 

She  was  just  whispering  this  determina- 
tion to  Amy,  when  the  sound  of  a gong 
was  heard  from  the  mistress’  desk,  and  in 
a moment  every  tongue  was  still,  and  the 
girls  ranged  themselves  along  the  wall 
with  almost  military  precision,  all  but  one 
or  two,  who,  like  themselves,  were  new 
comers,  and  stood  stock  still,  looking  and 
feeling  very  foolish  standing  alone  in  the 
middle  of  that  large  room. 

“New  scholars  follow  the  rest  until 
they  can  learn  to  take  their  proper  places,” 
said  the  nun-mistress  in  a commanding 
tone. 

Milly  and  Amy  glanced  round  instinct- 
ively as  they  heard  it,  and  something  like 
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a shiver  of  fear  passed  over  them.  No 
one  would  ever  dare  to  disobey  that  voice 
they  thought,  and  the  look  of  command 
that  accompanied  it  was  enough  to  awe 
the  most  rebellious  into  submission. 

Miss  Raven  contrived  to  place  herself 
between  Milly  and  Amy  as  they  walked 
into  the  refectory,  and,  of  course,  placed 
herself  between  the  cousins  at  the  table 
where  tea  had  just  been  served.  Milly 
frowned  as  she  took  her  seat,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  the  stern  tones  of  the  nun- 
mistress’  voice  was  sufficient  to  subdue 
her  rising  anger,  although  a glance  at  the 
slices  of  thick  bread  and  butter,  and  wa- 
tery-looking  tea,  made  her  turn  up  her 
nose  as  she  thought  of  the  well-spread  ta- 
ble at  home. 

When  all  were  in  their  places,  a nun  at 
the  head  of  the  table  said  grace,  which  oc- 
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cupied  about  five  minutes,  and  tben  as 
soon  as  tbe  girls  were  seated  again  began 
reading. 

Tbe  strictest  silence  was  enforced  at  tbe 
table,  every  thing  tbat  was  needed  being 
asked  for  by  signs,  tbat  tbe  girls’  attention 
miglit  not  be  distracted  from  tbe  subject 
being  read. 

To-day  it  was  upon  tbe  duty  of  obedi- 
ence, and  Amy,  as  she  listened,  could  not 
but  be  startled  by  what  she  beard. 

“ Tbat  holy  obedience  may  be  perfect 
in  us,  in  every  point,  in  execution,  in  will, 
in  intellect,  doing  whatever  is  enjoined  us 
with  all  celerity,  with  spiritual  joy  and  per- 
severance, persuading  ourselves  that  all  is 
right , suppressing  every  repugnant  thought 
of  our  own  in  a sure  obedience,  and  tbat, 
moreover,  in  all  things  which  are  deter- 
mined by  tbe  Superior  wherein  it  cannot 
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be  defined,  as  is  said,  any  kind  of  sin  ap- 
pears. And  let  every  one  persuade  him- 
self that  they  who  live  under  obedience 
should  permit  themselves  to  be  moved  and 
directed  under  Providence  by  their  Superi- 
ors, just  as  if  they  were  a corpse  which 
allows  itself  to  be  moved  and  handled  in 
any  way,  or  as  the  staff  of  an  aged  man 
which  serves  him  wherever,  and  in  whatever 
things  he  who  holds  it  in  his  hand  pleases 
to  use  it.  Thus  obedient  he  should  exe- 
cute any  thing  on  which  the  Superior 
chooses  to  employ  him  with  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  and  altogether  believe  that  he 
will  answer  the  divine  will  better  in  that 
way  than  in  any  other  which  he  can  fol- 
low in  compliance  with  his  own  will  and 
different  judgment.”  * 

When  tea  was  over,  and  the  mistress 

* The  Constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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announced  that  there  would  be  an  hour’s 
recess  instead  of  the  usual  lessons,  Amy 
contrived  to  whisper  to  Milly,  u Did  you 
listen  to  the  reading  at  tea-time.” 

aI  heard  a little  of  it.  But  did  you 
ever  eat  such  stale  bread  before,  Amy,  and 
the  butter — well  I don’t  believe  it  was 
butter  at  all,”  she  added,  with  a gesture  of 
disgust. 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  very  good,  certainly, 
but  it  was  better  than  the  obedience  that 
book  teaches,”  said  Amy,  laughing. 

“What  fault  have  you  to  find  with 
what  Sister  Cecilia  read,”  asked  Miss  Ha- 
ven quietly. 

“Well,  it  says  I am  to  have  no  will,  no 
feeling,  no  conscience  of  my  own,  but  do 
exactly  as  the  Superior  tells  me,  as  though 
I were  a corpse  or  stick,”  said  Amy. 

“ And  would  not  that  be  the  perfection 
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of  obedience — tbe  making  a total  surren- 
der of  ourselves  to  God.” 

“ There  is  not  a word  about  God  in  it,” 
said  Amy ; “ it  is  to  the  Superior  I am  to 
yield  this  obedience.” 

“But  tbe  Superior  claims  it  of  us  as 
a proof  of  our  devotion  to  God,”  said  Miss 
Haven,  quickly. 

“ Then  according  to  this  book  sbe  stands 
in  tbe  place  of  God  to  us,  and  demands  of 
us  even  more  than  God  himself  does.” 

“How  can  you  say  such  things,  Miss 
Curtis.  Are  we  not  taught  every-where 
to  make  a perfect  surrender  of  ourselves 
to  the  will  of  God.  But  I am  forgetting. 
You  are  not  of  the  time  Church  Catholic, 
and  can  know  nothing  of  this  sweet  com- 
pulsion of  obedience.  O that  you  did, 
how  many  sorrows  and  trials  you  would 
be  spared ! ” said  Miss  Baveu,  fervently. 
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“I  have  been  thinking  something  like 
this,  lately,”  put  in  Florie,  the  tears  com- 
ing into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  “ Perhaps 
if  I had  yielded  myself  a willing  sacrifice 
to  the  will  of  God  in  every  thing,  poor 
dear  papa  might  have  been  spared  to  us 
for  many  years  longer.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  Miss  Raven,  quickly. 
“ Nothing  but  the  most  perfect  obedience 
in  every  thing  can  ever  gain  for  us  the 
favor  of  God.” 

“I  know  that  God  requires  our  obedi- 
ence, but  the  Bible  says  it  is  a 1 reasona- 
ble service,’  and  we  are  to  be  living  sacri- 
fices, not  corpses  and  sticks,”  said  Amy 
with  equal  warmth. 

“ Don’t  quarrel  about  things  nobody  can 
understand,”  said  Milly,  with  a yawn. 

“But  I can  understand  this,  that  the 
obedience  required  by  this  book  is  so 
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blind,  so  unreasoning,  that  I could  never 
be  obedient  after  this  pattern,”  said  Amy. 

“ That  is  because  you  have  never  learned 
the  humility  necessary.  It  is  hard  to  give 
up  our  own  proud  will  and  reason  about 
things,”  said  Miss  Raven. 

“ I never  could  give  up  my  reason,”  said 
Amy.  “ God  gave  it  me  to  use — to  judge 
between  things  right  and  wrong.” 

“ Ah ! but  how  can  you  judge,  how  can 
you  know  whether  a thing  is  right  or 
wrong  if  you  are  not  guided  by  some  one 
wiser — some  infallible  judge  ? ” 

“ There  are  many  things  we  hardly  know 
what  to  think  about,  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong,”  said  Florie,  with  some- 
thing of  a sigh. 

“ You  have  felt  the  unrest  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  if  your  sister  has  not,”  said  Miss 
Raven. 
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“Yes,  I have  been  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  think  about  some  things,  espe- 
cially since  poor  papa  died,”  confessed 
Florie. 

“Well,  but  you  know  right  from  wrong 
in  most  things;  you  know  that  if  any 
one  should  order  you  to  tell  a lie,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  no  business  to  do  it,” 
said  Amy. 

“Well,  nobody  would  tell  another  to 
commit  sin,  and  call  that  obedience  to 
God,”  said  Florie. 

“ We  have  no  right  to  set  up  our  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  sin  in  the  matter  of 
obedience,”  said  Miss  Raven.  “We  can- 
not suppose  that  our  Superior  would  or- 
der us  to  do  any  thing  sinful.  If  it  seems 
so  to  us,  it  is  because  we  cannot  under- 
stand all  about  it,  and  the  good  it  is  likely 
to  effect,  and,  therefore,  we  must,  with  mod- 
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esty,  think  that  we  have  erred  in  our 
thoughts,  and  with  true  humility  defer  to 
the  judgment  of  our  Superior  as  right, 
whatever  it  may  seem  to  us  in  our  pride 
of  natural  reason.” 

“Then  you  mean  to  say  we  ought  to 
sin  if  the  Superior  orders  us  to  do  it,”  said 
Amy  bluntly. 

“No,  the  Superior  would  never  order 
us  to  commit  a sin,  because  it  could  not 
be  a sin  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  her 
commands,  whatever  they  might  be,  but 
the  more  repugnant  they  were  to  my  own 
feelings  and  reason  and  judgment,  the 
more  merit  there  would  be  in  obeying  it.” 

“ Then  if  the  Superior  ordered  you  to 
tell  a lie,  you  wouldn’t  mind  doing  it, 
Miss  Kaven,”  said  Milly,  bluntly. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Miss 
Curtis,”  said  Miss  Kaven,  drawing  herself 
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up.  “ We  were  talking  about  obedience. 
I think,  however,  we  have  said  enough 
for  the  present,”  she  added,  but  she  did 
not  leave  the  cousins  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject further  between  themselves,  but  be- 
gan talking  about  their  lessons,  and  ask- 
ing Milly  how  far  she  had  advanced  in 
the  various  branches  of  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CONVENT  SCHOOL. 

rpO  Milly’s  surprise  and  disappointment 
she  saw  nothing  of  Miss  Crane  during 
this  recreation  time,  but  it  was  explained  be- 
fore she  went  to  bed,  for  she  heard,  to  her 
most  profound  astonishment,  that  Augusta 
was  in  another  division  of  the  school — 
that  specially  set  apart  for  the  novices,  or 
those  who  were  preparing  to  take  the  veil 
as  nuns. 

“ But  Augusta  cannot  be  a novice — she 
is  not  going  to  be  a nun ; she  is  Protestant, 
like  ourselves,”  said  Milly,  as  soon  as  she 
could  find  her  tongue. 

“ Hush ! here  is  Sister  Cecilia,  and  it’s 
best  not  to  talk  about  being  Protestants 
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here,”  said  tlie  girl  who  had  given  her  the 
information  abont  Augusta. 

Sister  Cecilia  was  close  at  their  side,  and 
the  girl,  turning  to  her,  said,  “ This  young 
lady  has  been  asking  about  our  needle- 
work, sister,  and  I have  been  telling  her 
there  is  little  time  for  any  thing  but  study 
here.” 

The  nun  looked  at  Milly,  and  Milly  at 
the  girl  who  had  uttered  this  bare-faced 
falsehood,  but  Sister  Cecilia  only  said, 
“The  mistress-general  will  appoint  your 
class  presently,”  and  passed  on. 

“ How  could  you  tell  such  a story  ? ” said 
Milly,  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  hearing. 

The  girl  laughed.  “You  are  shocked 
at  it,  are  you?  Well,  I was  at  first,  but 
you’ll  soon  find  out  that  it’s  the  only  way 
-to  get  on  here;  only  be  careful  how  you  do 
it  with  the  Raven.”  The  last  words  were 
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spoken  in  a whisper,  for  Miss  Raven  had 
only  left  them  a minute  or  two,  and  was 
coming  toward  them  again. 

“ Bother  Miss  Raven  ! I shall  tell  her 
I don’t  want  her,”  said  Milly,  in  an  under 
tone. 

“No,  no;  don’t  do  that.  We  can  speak 
sometimes,  perhaps,  but  we  return  to  dis- 
cipline to-morrow,”  and  the  girl  heaved  a 
sigh  as  she  turned  away  to  make  room  for 
Miss  Raven. 

When  the  hour’s  recreation  was  over  the 
girls  wTere  summoned  to  the  school  room, 
where  the  old  scholars  took  their  places  at 
their  desks  to  prepare  their  lessons  for  the 
next  day,  while  the  mistress-general  went 
through  something  like  an  examination  of 
the  new  scholars’ attainments,  and  appointed 
them  to  their  different  classes. 

The  two  sisters  were  appointed  to  dif- 
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ferent  classes,  and  Milly  to  a third,  apart 
from  either.  Amy  was  dismayed  when 
she  heard  the  mistress-general’s  decision, 
for  she  had  already  heard  that  the  differ- 
ent classes  were  kept  as  much  apart  as 
possible,  and  the  individuals — even  sisters 
and  relatives — only  allowed  to  speak  to 
each  other  under  certain  restrictions  and 
at  stated  times.  They  rarely  saw  each 
other,  except  at  a distance,  and  had  meals 
and  slept  and  studied  entirely  apart. 

To  be  separated  from  tender-hearted 
Florie  in  this  way  was  almost  agony  to 
Amy,  and  she  braved  the  mistress-gener- 
al’s stern  look  and  imperious  voice,  and 
begged  that  she  might  be  put  into  Flor- 
ie’s  class,  even  though  it  should  be  lower 
than  her  own. 

The  nun  looked  at  her  with  some  aston- 
ishment for  a minute  or  two,  but  said  at 
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length,  “ My  poor  child,  you  know  little 
of  true  obedience,  I fear.” 

“ Indeed,  indeed,  ma’am,  I will  be  very 
obedient  if  you  will  let  me  stay  with  Flor- 
ie,”  said  Amy,  imploringly.  “Our  papa 
died  only  a little  while  ago,  and  my  sister 
has  fretted  a good  deal,  and — ” 

“That  is  enough,  child,”  said  the  nun, 
coldly.  “ I will  see  that  your  sister  has  a 
suitable  companion,”  and  she  turned  away 
to  prevent  any  thing  further  being  said. 

Amy  threw  herself  down  upon  a seat 
and  burst  into  a storm  of  angry  sobs  and 
tears.  Florie  was  crying,  too,  but  more 
quietly,  more  resignedly  than  her  sister. 
For  a little  while  the  sisters  were  left  to 
indulge  their  grief  unrestrainedly.  The 
mistress-general  had  left  them  now  in 
charge  of  Sister  Cecilia  and  another  nun, 
but  neither  of  them  took  any  notice  of  the 
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two  girls  for  some  time,  but  at  last  a gen- 
tle-looking girl  was  sent  to  sit  beside  Flor- 
ie,  and  soon  afterward  another  asked  if 
she  might  speak  to  Amy. 

“ It  is  a great  breach  of  discipline,”  said 
the  nun,  very  severely,  “ but,  as  we  do  not 
return  to  our  usual  order  until  to-morrow, 
I will  permit  it,  as  a great  indulgence,  Miss 
Carey.” 

So  Miss  Carey  seated  herself  beside  Amy, 
and  whispered,  “ Don’t  cry ; you  will  soon 
get  over  it,  and  in  our  happy  community 
forget  all  your  troubles.” 

“ But  Florie  and  I have  never  been  sep- 
arated, and  it  seems  so  cruel,”  sobbed 
Amy. 

“ Every  body  says  that  at  first,  but  they 
soon  get  used  to  it,”  said  Miss  Carey. 

“ Do  they  always  separate  sisters,  then  \ ” 
asked  Amy. 
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“It  is  not  often,  that  sisters  can  be  in 
the  same  class,  yon  know,  and  so  there  is 
no  help  for  it;  but  I am  to  share  your 
room,  Sister  Ursula  says,  and  perhaps  I can 
help  you  to  speak  to  your  sister  some- 
times— I will  if  I can,  but  you  mustn’t  tell, 
for  the  rules  about  this  are  very  strict.” 

u I don’t  care  for  the  rules,  I will  speak 
to  my  sister,”  muttered  Amy,  defiantly. 

Miss  Carey  looked  sorry,  but  she  was 
getting  used  to  such  scenes  as  these,  and 
she  had  no  doubt  that  Amy’s  grief  would 
wear  itself  out  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  a day 
or  two  at  the  most,  and  the  sisters  would 
be  content  with  the  friends  that  had  been 
appointed  for  them.  Not  that  there  was 
any  close  friendship  between  any  of  the 
girls;  that  was  not  allowed.  No  two 
girls  were  allowed  to  converse  together,  or 
walk  together,  even  in  recreation  time. 
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They  might  play  or  talk  in  groups,  but 
there  must  be  no  caressing — no  putting 
their  arms  round  each  other’s  waists,  as 
girls  love  to  do ; no  getting  into  corners 
and  enjoying  a quiet  laugh  or  chat,  and  no 
romping  allowed. 

Of  course  Amy  knew  nothing  of  all  this 
yet,  and  at  last  she  dried  her  eyes,  comfort- 
ing herself  with  the  thought  that  she  and 
Florie  would  spend  their  recreation  time 
together.  When  bed-time  came,  however, 
it  was  a fresh  grief  to  see  Florie  marched 
to  another  dormitory.  She  had  not  seen 
her  little  chamber  until  now,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  her  box  was  not  there, 
and  she  said  something  of  this  to  her  com- 
panion. 

“ Sister  Catharine  has  charge  of  our 
boxes,  and  will  help  us  unpack  to-morrow,” 
said  Miss  Carey. 
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“I  don’t  want  any  help,”  said  Amy, 
rather  ungraciously.  She  had  been  asked 
if  she  had  a night-dress  in  her  hand-bag, 
and  hearing  that  she  had  not,  Sister  Cath- 
arine had  placed  one  on  her  bed,  but  in 
her  present  mood  she  declared  she  would 
not  wear  it,  and  sat  down  declaring  she 
would  not  go  to  bed.  • 

In  five  minutes,  however,  the  door  was 
thrown  back,  and  Sister  Ursula,  looking 
scarcely  less  stern  than  the  mistress-gen- 
eral herself,  appeared  in  the  door-way. 
“ Plow  is  this  ? I have  heard  talking,  when 
there  should  be  perfect  silence,  and  you 
are  not  in  bed,  Miss  Curtis.” 

“ I want  my  own  night-dress,”  said  Amy, 
sulkily. 

“ You  can  have  it  to-morrow — as  soon 
as  Sister  Catharine  can  help  you  to  un- 
pack.” 
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“I  would  rather  unpack  by  myself,” 
said  Amy. 

“ My  child,  you  have  come  here  to  learn 
obedience,  and — must  I say  it — we  insist 
upon  its  practice.” 

Amy  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  resist 
further,  and  so  began  to  undress,  seeing 
which  the  nun  passed  on  to  open  every 
other  door,  and  then,  slowly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  she  began  reading  or  re- 
citing a form  of  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

This  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  by 
that  time  most  of  the  girls  were  asleep, 
and  the  gas  was  turned  off ; but  Amy  was 
too  unhappy  to  fall  asleep  very  soon  to- 
night, and,  as  she  lay  awake  thinking  of 
Florie,  and  crying  softly  to  herself,  she 
could  hear  the  slow,  muffled  sounds  of 
footsteps  pacing  up  and  down,  and  once 
her  door  was  opened,  and  the  almost 
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blinding  light  of  a dark  lantern  turned 
full  upon  her. 

Nothing  of  this  seemed  to  disturb  Miss 
Carey,  but  Amy  felt  very  uncomfortable. 
Not  for  one  moment  since  she  had  been  in 
the  house  had  she  been  free  from  the  es- 
pionage of  the  nuns,  and  it  seemed  that  at 
night  as  well  as  day,  sleeping  as  well  as 
waking,  was  this  ceaseless  watch  kept  up. 

But  even  Amy  forgot  her  annoyance  at 
last,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  the  rest,  until 
a bell  rang,  when  Miss  Carey  instantly 
jumped  out  of  bed. 

Amy  did  not  feel  disposed  to  move  at 
once,  but  her  companion  quickly  roused 
her. 

“ You  must  make  haste,”  she  whispered, 
“ we  have  only  five  minutes  to  dress,  and 
then  we  must  take  our  places  to  go  to  the 

wash  room.” 
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“O  dear,  what  a bother  getting  up  is 
when  yon  feel  tired,”  said  Amy,  with  a 
yawn.  “ I wonder- — ” 

“ Hush,  no  talking  is  allowed,”  whispered 
Miss  Carey,  warningly.  But  the  sister  in 
charge  had  already  heard  the  sound  of 
voices,  and  presented  herself  at  the  door. 

“ I must  send  your  names  to  the  Spirit- 
ual Mother  if  the  rule  of  silence  is  broken 
again,”  she  said. 

Amy  had  barely  time  to  get  all  her 
clothes  on  when  the  bell  rang  again,  and 
every  girl  stood  outside  her  room  door, 
and  then,  at  a given  signal,  moved  slowly 
down  the  corridor  in  single  file.  Before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  each  paused  for  a 
moment,  crossed  herself,  and  murmured  a 
few  words  of  prayer.  Amy  was  almost 
the  only  one  who  passed  it  without  this 
reverence,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  her 
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omission,  and  she  passed  on  to  her  wash 
basin,  merely  looking  round  in  search  of 
Milly  and  Florie. 

She  saw  her  cousin,  but  under  the  strict 
rule  of  silence  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
washing  did  not  admit  of  it  either.  When 
this  was  over  they  marched  back  to  their 
bedrooms,  in  the  same  order,  to  make  their 
beds,  and  put  any  little  finishing  touches 
to  their  attire  they  might  wish,  and  the 
rule  of  silence  was  so  far  relaxed  that  they 
might  talk  to  their  companions  in  a low 
voice,  but  there  must  be  no  shouting,  and 
no  visiting  each  other’s  rooms.  A confused 
Babel  of  sounds  and  hum  of  voices  pre- 
vailed for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Amy  availed  herself  of  the  privilege  by 
asking  her  companion  when  she  should  see 
her  sister. 
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Miss  Carey  smiled  at  her  impatience. 
“We  may  see  her  as  we  go  down,”  she 
said ; “ but  you  must  not  try  to  speak  to 
her  then.” 

“Not  to  ask  how  she  is?  I am  afraid 
she  will  fret  in  this  strange  place.” 

“It  will  not  be  strange  long.  You  will 
like  it  by  and  by,  as  the  rest  of  us  do,” 
said  Miss  Carey. 

But  Amy  shook  her  head  very  decided- 
ly. “I  can  never  like  being  watched  as 
we  are  here,”  she  said. 

“ But  why  need  you  mind  that  if  you 
are  always  obedient  ? ” 

“ Because  it  seems  like  suspicion — as 
though  we  were  not  to  be  trusted;  as 
though  we  should  get  into  mischief  and 
do  wrong  every  minute.” 

“And  are  we  not  evil  until  we  have 
learned  true  obedience?  Have  we  not 
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just  left  a world  of  wickedness  and  sin  ? 
A few  of  us,  wko  desire  to  join  tke  relig- 
ious of  tkis  holy  house,  having  learned  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world,  might,  perhaps, 
be  trusted,  but  for  the  rest  — well,  there 
is  no  other  way,  I suppose,  or  the  good 
sisters  would  certainly  have  found  it  out.” 

“ Do  you  know  Miss  Crane  ? She  is  one 
of  the  novices,  I hear.” 

“Ah ! she  has  been  highly  favored,” 
said  Miss  Carey,  almost  in  a tone  of  envy. 
“She  is  to  be  a religious,  I hear,  as  soon 
as  she  is  eighteen.” 

“I  cannot  understand  it.  Her  friends 
do  not  even  know  that  she  is  a Roman 
Catholic.  My  cousin  told  me  she  always 
went  to  a Protestant  Church  when  she 
was  at  home  lately.” 

“ Very  likely  our  Mother  Superior  bade 
her  do  so,”  answered  Miss  Carey. 
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“But  that  was  deceiving  her  janenis. 
and  every  body  else.  Would  your  Supe- 
rior teach  a girl  to  be  deceitful?”  askod 
Amy.  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  les- 
son on  obedience  she  had  heard  the  pre- 
vious evening, 

Miss  Carey  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
argument  that  followed,  and  answered 
quietly,  u Our  Superior  could  not  tell  us 
to  do  wrong : it  cannot  be  wrong  to  obey 
in  aQ  things/ 

“Well,  I should  think  it  wrong  to  de- 
ceive my  mamma,  if  I were  Miss  Crane."7 

KWe  have  no  right  to  set  up  our  poor 
sinful  judgment  against  erne  who  cannot 
err,  who  has  been  commissioned  and  set 
over  us  by  the  one  infallible  Church.  It 
is  the  Church  we  obey,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  question  her  commands,  whatever 
they  may  be/ 
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u AYhat ! Is  a girl  to  deceive  her  mother 
and  think  she  is  doing  right  \ ” 

u She  is  doing  a good  work  if  the  Church 
command  it,  if  what  is  desired  to  be  done 
can  be  done  in  no  other  way:  and  the 
more  painful  it  is,  the  more  she  has  to 
fight  against  her  own  judgment  in  this 
matter,  the  more  merit  does  she  obtain  by 
doing  it.” 

There  was  not  time  to  say  any  more, 
for  the  bell  rang  again,  and.  taking  their 
places  at  the  door  as  before,  but  facing 
the  other  way,  the  girls  moved  forward. 

u AYe  are  going  to  chapel  now,"  Miss 
Carey  had  contrived  to  whisper,  as  they 
took  their  places,  and  Amy  felt  delighted, 
for  surely  now,  as  neither  she  or  Florie 
would  be  going  to  chapel,  they  would 
have  a few  minutes  to  themselves. 

A lay  sister  was  in  charge  of  each  class* 
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and  as  they  passed  down  stairs  into  the 
corridor,  Amy  contrived  to  say,  “My  sis- 
ter and  consin  are  Protestants ; we  do  not 
go  to  chapel.” 

“ Pass  on,”  was  all  the  answer  Amy  re- 
ceived, and  she  went  on  to  the  very  door 
of  the  little  chapel,  where  she  conld  see 
the  nuns  were  already  kneeling  before  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin. 

With  a glance  at  the  altar,  however, 
she  turned  away,  and  a lay  sister  mo- 
tioned her  to  stand  back  against  the  wall. 
In  a minute  or  two  all  the  girls  who  were 
going  had  passed  through,  and  about  half 
a dozen  were  left  standing  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  passage,  in  the  charge  of  three  lay 
sisters. 

In  defiance  of  their  presence  Amy  at- 
tempted to  walk  some  twenty  yards  back 
to  where  Florie  was  standing,  but  was  at 
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once  ordered  to  stand  still.  No  one  else 
attempted  to  move  or  speak,  although 
Amy  conld  see  that  Milly  was  casting 
angry  and  defiant  looks  at  the  lay  sister. 
But  they  might  as  well  have  been  cast  at 
the  opposite  wall.  Each  sister  had  taken 
out  a book,  and  seemed  to  be  following 
the  service  going  on  inside  the  chapel, 
kneeling  and  crossing  themselves,  and 
bowing  every  few  minutes,  but  still  keep- 
ing a watchful  eye  on  their  prisoners. 

For  nearly  an  hour  were  they  kept 
standing  here,  until  at  last  the  girls  grew 
so  restless,  and  fidgeted  so  much,  stand- 
ing first  upon  one  foot  and  then  another, 
by  way  of  recreation,  that  one  of  the  sis- 
ters threatened  to  report  them  to  the  Spir- 
itual Mother. 

To  their  inexpressible  relief  the  chapel 
door  opened  at  last,  and  the  girls  streamed 
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out  in  single  file.  Amy  was  glad  to  see 
Miss  Carey  again,  and  took  her  place  just 
in  front  most  readily.  Slie  passed  close 
enough  to  Milly  and  Florie  to  touch  them, 
but  she  only  ventured  to  nod,  a warning 
touch  from  Miss  Carey  informing  her  that 
she  must  not  attempt  more  just  now. 

From  chapel  they  went  to  the  school 
room,  where  they  studied  their  lessons  in 
silence  for  an  hour,  but  Amy  not  hav- 
ing had  any  given  her  to  learn,  was  di- 
rected to  go  with  a lay  sister,  who  would 
give  her  a book  from  the  library  to  read. 

“What  book  would  you  like?1’  asked 
the  sister. 

Amy  looked  round  the  book-shelves. 
This  school  library  was  not  a very  exten- 
sive one,  but  Amy  thought  there  would 
certainly  be  a Bible  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars,  and  ventured  to  ask  for  it,  as 
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her  own  was  locked  np  in  her  trunk,  which 
had  not  as  yet  been  opened. 

The  sister  looked  up,  too  much  aston- 
ished to  give  a direct  reply.  “You  can 
have  any  book  there  is  here,”  she  said. 

“Then  you  haven’t  got  a Bible,  I sup- 
pose. Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  much,  I’ll 
take  another  book,”  and  Amy  looked  all 
along  the  shelves  to  make  a selection,  but 
could  find  nothing  to  her  taste.  The  li- 
brary, for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  the 
“lives”  of  different  Romish  saints  and 
heavy  theological  works.  At  last  Amy 
lighted  upon  something  that,  from  its  ti- 
tle, seemed  to  be  written  for  children  and 
young  people,  and,  noticing  the  selection 
she  had  made,  the  sister  commended  her 
choice. 

“That  is  a most  excellent  book,  that 
every  body  ought  to  read,”  said  the  lay 
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sister;  “it  is  written  by  a distinguished 
English  priest.” 

It  being  written  by  a priest  did  not 
recommend  it  specially  to  Amy,  but,  as 
the  cover  bore  the  imprint,  “Books  for 
Children  and  Young  Persons,”  she  thought 
she  might  as  well  take  it,  and  so  carried 
it  with  her  to  the  school  room. 

Opening  it  as  soon  as  she  reached  her 
desk,  she  almost  shuddered  at  the  title  of 
one  of  the  tracts — for  it  was  made  up  of 
about  a dozen  smaller  books  or  tracts — 
and  one  of  these  was  “ The  Sight  of 
Hell.” 

Amy  looked  over  the  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters of  this  book.  Some  of  them  were, 
“ The  Swell  of  Death,”  “ The  Soul  before 
Satan,”  “ A Bed  of  Fire,”  “ The  Boiling 
Kettle,”  “ A Red-hot  Oven,”  and  then  she 
went  on  to  read  some  of  the  awful  de- 
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scriptions  given  under  these  titles  of  the 
pains  suffered  by  lost  souls. 

But  it  was  too  dreadful,  too  horrible, 
to  be  read  calmly,  and,  shutting  the  book, 
Amy  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
burst  into  tears.  One  of  the  nuns  on  guard 
at  once  came  to  inquire  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and,  seeing  the  book  she  had  been 
reading,  offered  to  take  her  to  the  Spirit- 
ual Mother,  but  Amy  shook  her  head. 

“ Well,  I hope  you  will  not  forget  what 
you  have  been  reading,”  said  the  sister,  as 
she  left  her. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

VAIN  RESISTANCE. 

A MY  did  not  pay  mucli  attention  to  the 
reading  at  breakfast  time.  She  was 
hungry,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  the  good  plain  food  set  before 
her,  but  she  could  see  that  Milly  was 
dreadfully  disappointed  that  nothing  but 
stale  bread,  hominy,  and  porridge  was  set 
upon  the  table.  It  was  a comfort  to  her 
to  see  her  sister  eat  her  breakfast  with 
some  appetite,  and  when  it  was  over,  and 
she  was  summoned  to  attend  Sister  Cath- 
arine to  unpack  her  trunk,  she  felt  almost 
happy  at  the  thought  of  having  Florie  to 
herself  for  a few  minutes. 

“ My  darling,  how  did  you  sleep  ? ” she 
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whispered,  slipping  her  arm  round  Florie’s 
waist,  as  they  followed  the  lay  sister  to  the 
box  room. 

But  Florie  had  been  told  that  such  en- 
dearments, even  between  sisters,  were 
against  the  true  obedience  taught  here,  and 
she  seemed  half  afraid  of  Amy’s  demon- 
strative affection. 

But  Amy  was  too  pleased  to  notice  this 
now,  and  they  had  soon  reached  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  and  pointed  out  which  was 
their  trunk  to  Sister  Catharine,  who  was 
waiting  to  receive  them. 

The  box  was  soon  unlocked,  and  Amy, 
who  wras  determined  to  unpack  for  herself, 
was  kneeling  in  front,  lifting  the  things 
out,  when  Sister  Catharine  interrupted 
her. 

“ This  is  your  sister’s  box,  I suppose,” 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  other  trunk. 
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“ No,  our  things  are  all  together  in  both,” 
said  Amy.  “ Mamma  thought  we  should 
have  a room  to  ourselves,  and  so  she 
packed  them  as  she  thought  would  be 
most  convenient  for  us.  That  trunk  is 
half  full  of  books.” 

“Books!”  uttered  the  nun;  “you  do 
not  want  books.” 

“ O,  but  we  do,”  said  Amy,  and  then  she 
proceeded  to  lift  out  a pile  of  clothes  and 
hand  them  to  Florie.  “Those  are  yours, 
dear,”  she  said.  “Will  you  take  them  to 
your  room  ? ” 

“Put  them  down,  Miss  Florence.  I 
must  give  out  your  clothes  as  you  need 
them,  and  you  do  not  need  all  these  at 
once,”  said  Sister  Catharine,  and  she  came 
to  the  side  of  the  trunk  to  inspect  what 
Amy  was  lifting  out.  “You  only  need 
one  garment  of  each  sort,”  she  said,  as  she 
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lifted  one  from  tlie  pile  Amy  liad  laid 
out. 

Amy  stared  as  the  nun  put  these  aside, 
saying,  “These  can  go  back  in  the  trunk 
again.” 

“ May  we  not  do  as  we  like  with  our 
own  clothes  ? ” demanded  Amy. 

“Yes,  certainly,  Miss  Curtis,  but  you 
are  here  to  learn  obedience,  and  it  must 
be  learned  in  little  things  first  if  it  is  to 
be  practiced  in  greater  by  and  by. 

“ But — but  not  to  have  my  own  clothes,” 
said  Amy,  almost  crying  with  vexation. 

Florie  came  to  her  side  to  speak  a 
word  of  comfort.  “Never  mind,  Amy; 
what  does  it  matter  where  our  clothes  are 
kept  ? I’m  sure  I don’t  care.” 

“Well,  I do,  and  I don’t  like  it,  and  I 
shall  write  and  tell  mamma  and  Uncle 

John  to  fetch  us  home.” 

7 ’ ; ' 1 
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Amy  quite  intended  to  carry  out  this 
threat,  and  so  the  further  unpacking  of 
this  trunk  was  a matter  of  indifference  to 
her ; but  she  would  have  a few  books  out 
of  the  other,  she  thought,  and  so,  leaving 
the  first  trunk  to  Florie  and  Sister  Cath- 
arine, she  unlocked  the  other,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lift  out  first  their  winter  dresses, 
and  then  the  books  that  were  underneath 
them. 

“ It  is  a pity  to  touch  those  books,”  said 
the  lay  sister,  who  was  there  to  assist. 

“ I am  going  to  take  these  to  my  room,” 
said  Amy,  lifting  out  a pile  of  her  Sun- 
day-school lesson  books  and  papers,  and 
placing  her  Bible  at  the  top. 

Sister  Catharine  calmly  laid  her  hand 
upon  Amy’s  shoulder.  “You  are  here  to 
learn  obedience,  my  child,  and  we  must 
have  proof  that  you  are  willing  to  learn 
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the  holy  lesson  we  strive  to  teach ; and  so 
we  make  rules  that  to  you  may  seem 
strange,  but  they  are  wise  and  good,  and 
we  say  you  must  obey  them  whether  you 
understand  or  not.” 

“But  what  has  that  to  do  with  my 
books  ? ” asked  Amy,  looking  from  them  to 
the  nun’s  calm  face. 

“ The  rule  of  our  house  is  that  nothing 
but  one  suit  and  one  set  of  clothes  is  al- 
lowed in  the  bedrooms.” 

“But — but  where  am  I to  keep  my 
books,  and  my  desk  and  work-box  ? ” asked 
Amy. 

“ The  paper  and  pens  can  be  taken  to 
your  class  room,  and  put  in  your  own 
desk  there.  They  will  be  quite  safe,  and 
you  will  always  write  your  letters  there. 
The  work-box  you  have  little  need  for. 
You  may  take  out  a few  needles  and  a 
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spool  of  cotton,  and  any  thing  further  you 
may  want  I will  give  you.” 

“ But  the  books  ? ” said  Amy,  in  a tone 
of  despair. 

“They  must  go  back  into  the  box. 
Put  them  in  at  once,  Miss  Curtis ; I have 
no  wish  to  touch  them,”  said  the  nun,  in  a 
tone  which  Amy  knew  she  dare  not  dis- 
obey. 

“ I don’t  know  what  I am  to  do  if  you 
take  my  books  away  from  me,”  said  Amy, 
almost  crying  again. 

“I  do  not  take  them  from  you.  They 
are  in  your  own  charge — in  your  own 
trunk ; you  can  lock  it  yourself  and  take 
the  key  with  you.” 

“ May  I come  here  and  get  the  books 
when  I want  them  ? ” asked  Amy. 

Sister  Catharine  stared  as  she  heard  the 
bold  question.  “This  room  is  always 
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locked,”  she  said,  “ and  will  not  be  opened 
again  for  some  weeks,  I hope. 

“ Then  I must  have  my  Bible,”  said  Amy, 
making  a sudden  dash  for  it,  as  the  lid  of 
the  trunk  was  about  to  close. 

Sister  Catharine  set  it  wide  open  again. 
“ I must  send  for  the  Spiritual  Mother, 
Miss  Curtis,”  she  said. 

“ But  why  may  I not  have  my  own  Bi- 
ble ? Every  body  believes  in  that.” 

“ Of  course  we  do,”  said  Sister  Catharine 
calmly  ; “ we  prize  it  so  much  that  we  are 
anxious  to  teach  willful  girls  the  true  devo- 
tion the  Bible  itself  teaches.” 

“ Then  why  may  I not  have  it  to  learn 
this  true  devotion  for  myself  ? ” asked 
Amy. 

“ Because  you  are  not  capable  of  learn- 
ing it  unaided ; because,  through  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  in  its  transla- 
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tion,  and  from  other  causes,  it  is  not  a safe 
book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
learned— of  any,  in  fact,  but  those  ordained 
and  commissioned  by  the  Church  to  teach 
its  true  meaning.  Did  you  ever  hear  it 
was  taught  in  the  Bible  that  young  girls 
knew  better  what  was  good  for  them  than 
those  who,  being  older  and  wiser,  were  set 
over  them  ? ” 

“ O Amy,  do  give  it  up ! ” said  Florie, 
in  a tearful  whisper.  “I  am  afraid  we 
have  been  too  fond  of  having  our  own 
way  in  every  thing,  and  would  not  learn 
the  true  obedience,  and  that  is  why  papa 
has  been  taken  away.” 

Amy  kissed  her  sister  tenderly,  but  still 
held  fast  to  her  Bible.  “I  am  not  sure 
that  I ought  to  give  it  up  at  all,”  she  said. 

“ If  you  have  learned  any  thing  from  it 
while  you  have  had  it,  you  must  know 
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that  it  teaches  young  people  to  obey  those 
who  are  set  over  them.  I am  afraid  you- 
have  learned  little  good  from  it,  or  you 
would  not  cause  this  unseemly  strife  by 
setting  up  your  will  against  the  rules  of 
this  holy  house.” 

Amy  remembered  with  a sudden  pain 
the  temper  she  had  shown  the  previous 
night  and  again  this  morning.  The  nun 
was  right,  she  thought ; she  had  given  lit- 
tle proof  of  that  gentle  meekness  she  had 
set  herself  to  learn,  and,  with  a downcast 
look,  she  placed  the  Bible  in  the  trunk 
again,  locked  it  slowly  and  tearfully,  and 
then  silently  carried  the  few  clothes  she 
was  allowed  to  retain  to  her  own  room. 

Florie  took  her  share,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  the  sisters  knew  where  each  other 
was  sleeping. 

The  few  clothes  were  soon  placed  in  the 
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drawers,  and  then  the  lay  sister  took  them 
to  the  school  room. 

Once  in  school,  and  engaged  upon  her 
lessons,  Amy  soon  forgot  her  various  causes 
of  annoyance,  and  felt  almost  vexed  when 
the  bell  rang  a short  time  afterward  for 
them  to  go  to  the  playground. 

This  was  divided  into  three  portions, 
not  by  a wall  or  hedge,  but  by  two  paths, 
and  up  and  down  each  of  these  walked 
two  lay  sisters  to  watch  that  the  classes 
did  not  mix  during  play-time.  Amy  felt 
disconsolate  enough  when  she  saw  this  ar- 
rangemejit.  It  had  been  disregarded  the 
day  before,  because  they  had  not  returned 
to  discipline,  but  now  the  rules  were  strict- 
ly enforced,  and  many  of  the  girls  stood 
about  looking  wistfully  across  at  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  intersecting  paths, 
or  casting  angry  glances  at  the  sentinels, 
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wlio  were  constantly  walking  back  and 
fortk. 

Amy  stood  still,  watching  Florie  walk- 
ing up  and  down  with  her  room-mate  and 
another  girl.  She  was  looking  tearful  and 
unhappy,  and  the  girls  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing earnestly,  but  Amy  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  but  she  comforted  herself 
with  the  thought  that  this  state  of  things 
would  not  last  long.  She  would  write  to 
her  mother  upon  the  first  opportunity, 
and  until  she  could  come  and  fetch  them 
she  must  wait,  and  be  as  patient  as  she 
could. 

She  thought  over  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  last  few  hours,  and  blamed 
herself  very  bitterly  for  the  impatience 
and  ill  temper  she  had  shown.  Sister 
Catharine  might  well  ask  how  much  she 
had  profited  by  reading  the  Bible,  when 
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slie  saw  so  little  proof  of  its  having  made 
her  gentle  and  patient  and  forbearing. 
How  she  wished  she  might  run  up  stairs 
now,  and  pour  out  her  trouble  to  her  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  who  is  ever  ready  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  weakest  of  his  children. 
But  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  play- 
ground until  recreation  time  was  over,  so 
Amy  lifted  up  her  heart  in  silent  prayer 
for  a minute,  standing  where  she  was. 

She  was  roused  from  this  the  next  min- 
ute by  seeing  Milly  enter  by  another  door 
and  dash  across  her  own  allotment  of  the 
playground  to  her  side. 

“ Amy,  Amy,  I wont  put  up  with  it ! ” she 
cried,  regardless  of  all  eyes  being  turned 
upon  her. 

“ They  have  taken  your  books  away,  I 
suppose,”  said  her  cousin. 

“My  books  and  pictures  and  dresses, 
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and  every  pretty  thing  I brought  with  me, 
and  Augusta  told  me  we  were  treated 
like  ladies.  I call  it  shameful  to  treat 
girls  like  this,”  and  Milly  burst  into  a 
storm  of  angry  sobs  and  tears. 

The  sentinels  on  duty  evidently  thought 
they  had  better  ignore  her  presence  for  a 
little  while,  until  this  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, and  so  she  was  allowed  to  pour  out 
her  griefs  unrestrainedly  to  her  cousin. 

It  seemed  that  Milly  had  been  bent 
upon  having  the  prettiest  bedroom  in  the 
convent,  and  had  brought  pictures  and 
photographs  and  little  brackets  and  vases, 
and  all  these  trifles  in  which  her  soul  de- 
lighted had  been  consigned  to  the  trunks 
again,  Sister  Catharine  actually  making 
her  put  back  with  her  own  hands  those 
she  had  insisted  upon  taking  out. 

A group  of  girls  had  gathered  around 
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to  hear  the  outpouring  of  Milly’s  trouble, 
and  each  tried  to  say  something  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her. 

“ We  all  have  to  go  through  it  in  turn,” 
said  one. 

“ Sister  Catharine  gets  used  to  all  sorts 
of  heroics  of  that  sort  over  the  first  un- 
packing,” said  another. 

“You  see  it  is  of  no  use  doing  either 
the  pathetic  or  the  passionate  here,  we’ve 
all  got  to  be  formed  on  the  same  model, 
and  we  may  as  well  take  it  quietly,  and 
let  the  good  sisters  have  their  way,  for 
they  will  have  it  in  spite  of  every  thing, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that.” 

“Good  sisters,  indeed!”  repeated  Milly, 
indignantly.  “I  don’t  call  them  good; 
they  are  a set  of  artful,  deceitful,  wicked 
women,  that’s  what  they  are ! ” and  she 
darted  a furious  glance  at  the  two  placid- 
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looking  sentinels  who  were  silently  pacing 
up  and  down  tke  patk  close  by. 

“Hush,  bush,”  said  one  or  two  warn- 
ingly. 

“I  don’t  care,  I wont  hush,  they  shall 
know  what  I think  of  them  before  I go — 
mean,  suspicious,  hateful  things ! ” 

“Come,  Milly,  don’t  call  names,”  said 
Amy.  “ I don’t  like  the  place  or  the  people 
a bit,  but  I cannot  say  that  I think  them 
wicked.  Every  thing  is  so  different  from 
what  we  have  ever  been  used  to  that — ” 

“Yes,  that’s  it,”  interrupted  another 
girl.  “Nobody  ever  likes  it  at  first,  but 
we  get  used  to  it,  and  don’t  mind  after  a 
little  while.” 

“If  I could  only  see  Augusta,”  sighed 
Milly. 

“We  don’t  see  much  of  the  novices  ex- 
cept in  chapel,  and  those  who  teach  music.” 
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“ Who  does  teach  music  ? ” asked  Amy ; 
not  that  she  felt  very  anxious  about  this 
now,  for  she  had  resolved  to  write  and 
ask  her  mother  to  fetch  them  away  as  soon 
as  possible. 

“ Sister  Magdalen  teaches  some,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  novices  as  well.  We  give  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  music — at  least  most 
of  us  do,”  added  the  girl,  significantly. 

Before  they  left  the  playground  to  re- 
sume their  studies  the  lay  sister  in  charge 
of  Milly’s  class  took  care  to  tell  her  that 
such  a breach  of  discipline  as  she  had  been 
guilty  of  could  not  be  passed  over  again. 
Milly  only  shook  herself,  however,  and 
muttered  something  about  speaking  to  her 
cousin  whenever  she  pleased,  a remark 
that  the  sister  did  not  forget,  although  she 
appeared  not  to  hear  it  at  the  time. 

Study  was  resumed  again  when  they 
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left  the  playground,  and  continued  until 
twelve  o’clock ; then  the  girls  were  marched 
in  single  file  and  the  strictest  silence  to 
the  lavatory,  where  they  might  wash  their 
hands  and  brush  their  hair,  and  the  rule 
of  silence  was  so  far  relaxed  that  a girl 
might  speak  in  an  undertone  to  her  neigh- 
bor— a privilege  the  girls  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of,  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  their  own  voices  was  so  restricted 
they  were  not  likely  to  let  any  opportuni- 
ty slip  where  they  could  indulge  it.  Half 
an  hour  was  allowed  for  this  washing,  and 
they  then  marched  to  the  refectory  to  din- 
ner, the  reading  being  varied  for  this  meal 
by  legends  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  being 
read  aloud. 

After  dinner  came  recreation  in  the 
playground  again,  when  care  was  taken 
that  no  girl  should  pass  the  boundary  lines, 
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as  Milly  had  done  in  the  morning ; for  such 
an  example,  if  repeated,  might  bring  about 
general  insubordination,  for  the  rule  was 
unpopular  enough  even  among  the  most 
obedient  girls. 

At  two  they  returned  to  the  school- 
room for  half  an  hour’s  general  study  un- 
der the  mistress-general,  and  then  the 
classes  went  off  to  their  own  special  rooms, 
or  the  music  room. 

Amy  would  have  been  delighted  with 
her  music  lesson  and  teacher  anywhere 
else.  Even  as  it  was,  it  was  an  hour  of 
almost  unmixed  enjoyment,  for  Sister  Mag- 
dalen was  a passionate  lover  of  music  her- 
self, and  spoke  such  appreciative  words 
in  praise  of  Amy’s  few  excellences,  and 
pointed  out  her  faults  so  gently  and  pa- 
tiently, that  Amy  heaved  a sigh  of  regret 
when  the  lesson  was  over. 
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“ My  sister  Florie  is  more  clever  than  I 
am,  and  loves  music  so  very  dearly  that — 
that  if  you  could  teach  her,  it  would  com- 
fort her,  I think,  and  draw  her  mind  away 
from  her  grief.”  Amy  said  this  as  she  rose 
from  the  music-stool,  for  she  felt  so  anx- 
ious that  her  sister  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  excellent  teacher’s  instruction. 

“You  have  lately  lost  your  father,  I 
think,”  said  Sister  Magdalen  in  a compas- 
sionate tone. 

“ Yes,  and  poor  little  Florie  seems  to  be 
taking  up  the  notion  that  she  is  in  some 
way  to  blame  for  it ; but  it  is  quite  a mis- 
take, for  she  is  such  a dear,  gentle  girl, 
and  so  yielding  and  anxious  to  please 
every  body.” 

"I  will  give  her  a lesson  myself,  dear 
child ; and  speak  a word  to  comfort  her, 

too,  if  I can.” 
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“ O thank  you,  thank  you ! Florie  will 
do  you  more  credit  than  I shall,”  and  Amy 
went  away  feeling  quite  happy  in  the 
thought  that  she  had  secured  a friend  for 
her  sister  in  their  excellent  music  teacher. 

When  lessons  were  over  for  the  after- 
noon there  was  another  recreation  time 
in  the  playground,  and  then  the  girls 
marched  to  the  refectory  again  for  supper. 
After  supper  they  passed  on  to  the  chapel 
for  prayers,  which  lasted  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  After  this  the  classes  marched 
to  their  own  class-rooms  for  night  study, 
during  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak, 
not  even  to  ask  the  solution  of  a difficulty 
of  a neighbor  or  the  nuns  in  charge. 
The  lessons  were  those  that  had  been  set 
by  the  different  teachers  for  the  next  day, 
and  an  hour  was  allowed  for  their  prepara- 
tion. After  this  followed  another  recrea- 
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tion  time,  during  which  the  girls  might  sit 
at  their  desks  and  draw,  or  read,  or  write 
letters,  or  talk  to  each  other  in  a low  tone. 
This  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  then  they  re- 
turned to  the  chapel  for  night  prayers, 
those  who  chose  to  absent  themselves 
waiting  in  silence  outside  the  chapel  door. 
From  the  chapel  they  marched  in  silence 
to  the  dormitories,  and  thus  ended  our 
friends’  first  day  at  the  convent  school. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

SUNDAY  AT  THE  CONVENT. 

Affl  day  was  very  mucli  like  another,  so 
^ far  as  lessons  and  recreation  and  meals 
were  concerned,  but  the  nuns  were  good 
teachers,  and,  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of 
all  the  arrangements,  Amy  found  the  nu- 
merous restrictions  less  irksome  than  she 
had  expected. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  write  to 
her  mother  the  very  first  opportunity,  but 
she  was  told  that  no  letters  would  be  sent 
out  to  friends  until  they  had  been  there  a 
week — an  arrangement  that  caused  a fresh 
outburst  of  passionate  complaint  from 
Milly.  Her  cousin  tried  to  whisper  a word 
of  comfort  when  she  had  the  opportunity. 
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“ Be  patient,  dear ; it  can’t  last  long.  I 
am  writing  a long  letter  to  mamma,  a little 
bit  eveiy  day,  telling  her  all  about  every 
thing.  Yon  do  the  same.” 

Milly  brightened  up  at  this  proposal. 
“ I will,”  she  whispered,  “ and  on  Sunday 
you  can  tell  me  what  you  have  said.” 

The  girls  had  heard  that  on  Sunday, 
during  recreation  time,  sisters  and  relatives 
were  allowed  to  walk  and  talk  together  in 
the  playground,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  sisters  in  charge,  and  Amy  was  looking 
forward  to  spending  this  hour  with  Flor- 
ie,  so  that  she  did  not  very  cordially  de- 
sire that  Milly  should  be  with  them  all  the 
time.  She  wondered  what  they  would  do 
all  that  day.  Her  pleasant  dreams  of  hav- 
ing Sunday  class  were  quite  at  an  end,  and 
she  wanted  to  talk  to  Florie  about  this, 
and  try  if  they  could  not  hit  upon  a plan 
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of  repeating  the  golden  texts  they  had 
learned  sometimes  when  they  met,  a text 
that  should  remind  each  other  of  some 
truth,  or  express  their  own  wants  and  de- 
sires and  difficulties. 

Amy’s,  just  now,  was  the  question  of 
private  prayer.  Not  a minute  was  she 
alone,  not  a single  opportunity  did  she 
have  of  kneeling  down  and  pouring  out 
her  heart  before  God.  Never  in  her  life 
before  had  she  felt  the  urgent  need  for 
prayer  as  she  now  did.  Her  soul  was 
longing  and  crying  with  a dumb  but 
yearning  cry  for  help  in  her  great  need, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  Florie  must  be  feel- 
ing the  same,  and  she  thought  that  togeth- 
er they  might  arrange  some  plan  for  their 
mutual  help. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  pain  and  as- 
tonishment she  felt  when  Sunday  morning 
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came,  and  her  sister  passed  her  with 
drooping  head  and  averted  face  into  the 
chapel?  Amy  thought  she  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  was  darting  after  her  to  hold 
her  back,  but  the  sister  in  charge  prevented 
her.  Then  she  thought  she  must  have 
been  mistaken,  and  looked  anxiously  back 
along  the  corridor  to  see  who  were  stand- 
ing there.  Only  three,  including  herself, 
and  Milly  and  Florie  were  not  there. 

It  seemed  as  though  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing service  would  never  come  to  an  end  to 
the  weary  girls  waiting  outside.  There 
were  prayers  and  full  mass,  and  a sermon 
afterward,  and  all  through  that  time  Amy 
and  her  companions  stood  with  weary 
limbs  and  aching  back.  The  sisters  keep- 
ing guard  over  them  used  their  books  and 
beads,  and  occasionally  knelt,  but  other- 
wise shared  in  their  victims’  penance,  so 
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that  no  complaint  could  be  made  about  the 
hardship  on  this  score. 

At  last  the  dreary  waiting  time  was 
over,  and  the  girls  came  out  of  chapel 
There  was  a little  walk  in  the  playground 
first,  and  then  dinner.  After  dinner  came 
the  hour  looked  forward  to  by  a good 
many,  when  they  could  walk  and  talk  with 
their  friends  who  were  in  another  class. 
Amy  and  Milly  met  the  moment  it  was 
permitted,  but  Florie  seemed  to  hang 
back  from  meeting  her  sister  now,  and 
when  she  came  her  new  friend  was  with 
her. 

The  moment  she  drew  near  them  Milly 
exclaimed,  “ Florie,  I am  ashamed  of  you ; 
how  could  you  do  such  a thing ! ” 

“Hush,”  said  Amy;  “I  am  going  to 
speak  to  Florie  about  that.” 

“ If  it’s  about  her  going  to  mass,  Sister 
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Ursula  says  you  are  not  to  interfere — you 
are  allowed  to  do  as  you  please,  and  slie  is 
to  do  tlie  same,”  put  in  lier  friend. 

“ Amy,  how  could  I help  it  ? ” said  Flor- 
ie,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
“ I really  could  not  stand  such  a long  time, 
and  then — and  then  it  seems  so  dreadful 
never  to  worship  God  at  all.” 

“ So  it  is,  dear,”  said  Amy,  kissing  her 
tenderly ; “ it  is  hard  not  to  be  able  to  go 
to  church,  or  have  our  own  dear  Sunday- 
school,  as  we  talked  about ; but  still  you 
know,  darling,  we  can  worship  God  in 
spirit,  and — ” 

“ O,  Miss  Curtis ! how  can  you  talk 
about  worshiping  God,  when  you  always 
stand  outside  the  door,  and  refuse  to  enter 
the  place  where  he  is  waiting  to  receive 
our  adoration.” 

“ I was  talking  to  my  sister,  Miss  Glad- 
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ding.  We  do  not  belong  to  tlie  same 
Church,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expected 
to  see  things  in  the  same  way,”  said  Amy, 
quietly. 

“ No ; but  we  worship  the  same  God, 
and  I should  have  thought  if  people  were 
anxious  to  serve  him  they  would  not  be  so 
particular  where  it  was,  and  stay  away  and 
behave  like  heathen  always,  as  though 
there  were  no  God  at  all.  Your  sister  has 
more  conscience  in  this  matter  than  you 
seem  to  have,”  added  Miss  Gladding. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  what  you  do  in 
chapel,  of  course ; but  all  we  hear  about  in 
school,  and  the  reading  in  the  refectory,  is 
the  Virgin  and  saints,  and  you  worship 
them  more  than  you  worship  God,”  said 
Milly,  quickly. 

“ O no,  we  do  not ; at  least,  I mean,  it  is 
a different  kind  of  worship,  and  you  would 
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understand  tlie  difference  if  you  were  not 
Protestants.” 

“ Do  you  think  you  understand  it  your- 
self ? ” asked  Milly,  mischievously.  “ It 
seems  to  be  all  mixed  up  in  the  same  prayer 
Miss  Haven  often  says,  a prayer  which  she 
says  will  give  her  an  indulgence  of  one 
hundred  days,  or  lessen  her  time  in  purga- 
tory, I suppose : 

Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  I give  you  my 
heart  and  my  soul. 

“c  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  assist  me  in  my 
last  agony. 

“ ‘Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  I breathe  out  my 
soul  to  you  in  peace.’ 

“Now,  where  is  the  difference  in  the 
worship  offered  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  offered  to  his  mother  and  Jo- 
seph ? ” 

“ We  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  wor- 
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ship  any  but  God.  We  have  but  one  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  our  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  said  Amy,  quickly. 

“ There  was  a long  litany  to  the  saints 
this  morning,”  said  Florie,  timidly ; “ but 
Miss  Gladding  said  I need  not  join  in  that 
if  I did  not  like.  It  began,  ‘ St.  Lawrence, 
pray  for  us ; St.  Vincent,  pray  for  us,’  and 
there  were  a good  many  saints  I had  never 
heard  of  before.” 

“ And  you  would  better  not  go  to  hear 
about  them  again,”  interrupted  Milly,  “ or 
they  will  be  making  you  a novice,  as  they 
have  Augusta  Crane.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Curtis,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases  here. 
I am  sure  that  no  one  forced  your  cousin 
to  go  to  chapel  this  morning ; but  her  heart 
is  too  tender — she  is  too  anxious  to  learn 
something  of  the  true  obedience  which  we 
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owe  to  God,  to  stay  outside  the  chapel 
door.” 

“ And  then  the  music  is  so  lovely.  O, 
Amy ! do  come  next  Sunday ; it  is  like  be- 
ing in  heaven  to  hear  the  nuns  sing.” 

“ I hope  we  shall  be  far  away  from  here 
before  next  Sunday,”  said  Milly ; “ and  that 
reminds  me,  we  have  not  talked  about  our 
letters  yet.  Have  you  written,  Florie  ? ” 
u Yes,  just  a little  short  one,  saying  we 
— we  are  getting  used  to  the  place,  and — ” 
“ And  want  to  get  out  of  it,”  laughed 
Milly. 

“ It  would  be  of  no  use  saying  that — 
that  letter  would  not  go,”  said  Florie. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” asked  Amy  and 
Milly  in  the  same  breath. 

Miss  Gladding  smiled  at  their  evident 
dismay.  “ I thought  you  knew  that  we 
do  not  seal  our  own  letters,”  she  said. 
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“Not  seal  our  own  letters  ! Who  does 
it,  then  ? ” 

“We  hand  them  to  Sister  Ursula  when 
they  are  ready,  and — ” 

“ I wont  do  it ! I wont  submit  to  such 
tyranny.  I’ll  write  to  papa  and  tell  him 
all  about  it,”  burst  forth  Milly,  passion- 
ately. 

“ I can’t  believe  they  would  stop  our 
letters,”  said  Amy,  rather  more  quietly, 
but  still  in  a very  anxious  tone. 

“ Stop  them ! O dear,  no  ! ” said  Miss 
Gladding ; “ at  least,  not  if  they  are  suita- 
ble letters.” 

“We  are  not  babies;  we  know  how  to 
write  suitable  letters,  I should  think,”  said 
Milly. 

“ Sister  Ursula  must  judge  of  that  for 
herself,”  said  Miss  Gladding. 

“ But  does  she  ever  refuse  to  send  a girl’s 
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letter  home  — home  to  her  father  and 
mother,  I mean  ? ” said  Milly. 

“Well,  I have  known  her  to  do  so;  bnt 
girls  soon  learn  to  write  proper  letters,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  is  no  bother  about 
it,”  said  Miss  Gladding. 

“You  never  had  yours  stopped,  I sup- 
pose ? ” said  Milly,  with  something  of  a 
covert  sneer  in  her  tone.  She  believed 
that  one  half  of  the  school  were  taught  to 
play  the  spy  upon  the  other  half,  and  in 
this  belief  she  was  somewhat  near  the 
truth,  but  not  entirely.  Koorn  mates,  lim- 
ited as  their  opportunities  of  intercourse 
were,  were  yet  made  a careful  study  by  the 
authorities,  and  those  girls  selected  for 
new-comers — especially  Potestants — who 
were  known  to  be  most  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  practice  of  all  their  religious 
duties.  To  win  over  these  Protestant  girls 
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was  a work  of  especial  merit,  that  would 
gain  for  them  the  favor  of  heaven  and 
all  the  authorities  of  the  convent,  and  so 
they  were  not  likely  to  leave  any  means 
untried  to  effect  this — but  spies  in  the 
way  Milly  thought  them  they  were  not. 
She  was,  therefore,  a little  surprised  to 
hear  that  even  Miss  Gladding’s  letters  did 
not  always  pass  the  critical  judgment  of  Sis- 
ter Ursula,  and  thought  there  was  small 
chance  of  hers  getting  through. 

“ What  do  you  write  about  ? ” she  asked. 

“ About  our  lessons,  and  all  that  happens 
here.  Just  such  letters  as  you  would 
write  home,  I presume.” 

Milly  sighed.  “ I’m  afraid  mine  wont 
pass.” 

“ What  have  you  written  about  ? ” asked 
Amy. 

“O,  about  every  thing;  bow  Augusta 
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has  deceived  every  body,  and  that  she  is 
a novice  and  we  never  see  her,  and  they 
only  give  us  stale  bread  for  breakfast,  and 
wont  let  me  make  my  room  pretty — I’ve 
told  just  eveiy  thing.” 

“ So  I should  think,”  laughed  Miss 
Gladding.  “ But  you  can’t  expect  the  sis- 
ters to  pass  a letter  like  that.” 

“Mine  is  not  much  better,  I’m  afraid,” 
said  Amy,  ruefully;  “what  shall  we  do 
about  it  ? ” 

“ I know  what  I shall  do — give  up  my 
letter  sealed,  and,  if  they  say  any  thing, 
let  them  have  a piece  of  my  mind.” 

“ They  have  had  plenty  of  that — from 
other  girls,  I mean,”  laughed  Miss  Glad- 
ding. 

“And  what  did  they  do?”  asked  Milly. 

“Just  what  you  will — grumbled  and 

fussed  and  sulked  for  a few  weeks,  then 
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gave  in  and  made  themselves  as  comforta- 
ble as  the  rest.” 

“ But  I wont  give  in,”  said  Milly.  “ I 
don’t  think  I can  ever  make  myself  com- 
fortable without  a book — not  even  a Bible 
being  allowed.” 

“But  there  is  the  school  library.  How 
can  yon  say  there  are  no  books,  Miss 
Curtis?” 

“ I never  want  to  see  those  books  again. 
I never  read  any  thing  so  awful,  so  horri- 
ble, as  that  ‘ Sight  of  Hell,’  that  I took  up 
the  other  day.” 

“It  is  very  dreadful;  but  don’t  you 
think  every  body  ought  to  read  it  as  a 
warning  against  sin  ? My  confessor  direct- 
ed me  to  read  that  book  right  through  as 
a penance,  and  I shall  never  forget  some 
of  the  things  I read  there.” 

“I  should  think  not.  I felt  almost 
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afraid  to  close  my  eyes  for  several  nights 
afterward,  and  I only  read  a few  lines  of  it.” 

“ Then  don’t  you  think  that  terror  was 
sent  as  a special  warning  that  you  might 
escape  the  awful  reality,  by  and  by,  by 
embracing  your  present  opportunity  of  be- 
coming reconciled  to  God  ? ” 

UI  hope  and  believe  I am  reconciled  to 
God,”  said  Amy  in  a serious  tone. 

“You!  Miss  Curtis,  how  can  you  be  so 
presumptuous?”  exclaimed  Miss  Gladding. 

“ I am  not  presumptuous ; it  is  not  pre- 
sumption to  say  I believe  in  the  Lord  Je- 
sus  Christ,  who  died  to  redeem  me  from  sin, 
and  make  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  God 
plain  and  easy  for  all  who  will  accept  it.” 

“But — but  you  don’t  believe  in  the 
only  true  Catholic  Church;  you  sneer  at 
the  saints.” 

“No,  no,  Miss  Gladding;  I don’t  sneer 
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at  the  saints,  because  I know  some  of  them 
were  good  and  holy  men  and  women ; but 
I do  not  believe  in  them  as  mediators.  We 
have  one  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous,  and  there  is  no  other 
name  given  among  men  whereby  they  can 
be  saved.” 

“But  the  Church  says  we  cannot  be 
saved  unless  we  first  become  reconciled  to 
her,  and  submit  to  her  authority,”  said 
Florie’s  friend,  doubtfully.  “ Do  you  think 
these  good  sisters  would  give  up  their 
lives  to  this  work  if  salvation  could  be 
purchased  so  cheaply  as  Protestants  pre- 
tend to  believe  ? ” 

“We  do  not  pretend  to  believe,”  said 
Amy;  “we  do  not  believe  that  salvation 
can  be  purchased  at  all.  It  is  God’s  free 
gift  to  all  who  seek  it.  It  was  bought 
for  us  once  for  all,  by  the  full,  perfect, 
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and  sufficient  sacrifice  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  we  have  to  accept  it,  and — ■” 

“ And  go  on  living  just  as  you  please,”  in- 
terrupted Miss  Gladding.  “ I have  heard 
of  this  dreadful  error  before,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous.  It  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  and  trials  God  sends” — 
and  here  she  glanced  at  Florie — “for  he 
would  fain  have  all  men  learn  the  true 
obedience,  the  true  devotion  that  is  due 
to  him.” 

“ What  do  you  think  this  obedience  is  ? ” 
asked  Milly.  “We  are  always  hearing 
about  it.  Every  rule  here  is  founded  on 
this  true  obedience.  I should  like  to  know 
what  it  is.” 

“ Entire  submission  to  the  Church,  who 
can  alone  teach  us  what  the  will  of  God 
is.  These  rules  are  founded  on  this  obe- 
dience because  they  teach  us  to  submit 
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our  will  and  pleasure  in  things  we  cannot 
understand  the  reason  of  as  well  as  those 
we  can,  and,  beginning  with  these  little 
things,  we  learn  submission  in  greater.  Is 
it  any  pleasure  to  the  good  sisters,  do  you 
think,  to  impose  the  rule  of  silence  so 
much  ? They  do  it  for  our  good,  that  we 
may  learn  to  submit  in  what  is  often  a dif- 
ficult matter,  and  then  by  and  by  we  shall 
find  it  easier  to  yield  obedience  to  other 
things  just  as  hard  to  understand,  but 
which  the  Church  may  direct  us  to  do.” 

“Amy,  don’t  you  think  if  we  always 
looked  at  the  rules  in  this  way,  as  being 
done  to  please  God,  we  should  find  them 
easier  to  keep  i ” whispered  Florie. 

“ Yes,  dear,  I think  we  should ; but  I am 
not  sure  whether  the  obedience  that  is  re> 
quired  of  us  is  true  obedience  or  not.” 

“ Can  you  really  doubt  whether  you 
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ought  to  obey  those  who  are  set  over  you?” 
asked  Miss  Gladding,  in  surprise. 

“O  what  a fuss  you  make  about  this 
obedience  ! ” said  Milly ; “ of  course  we 
must  obey  the  rules  while  we  are  here — 
at  least  where  there  is  no  chance  of  break- 
ing them,”  she  added,  glancing  at  the  two 
sisters  who  still  kept  watch  over  them. 
“ But  now  let  us  talk  about  something  else. 
Tell  us  about  the  music,  Florie.  I’ve 
often  heard  about  nuns’  singing.  Is  it 
really  so  very  beautiful  ? ” 

“ Beautiful ! it  is  heavenly,”  said  Miss 
Gladding. 

“Yes,  that  it  is,”  said  Florie.  “I  sat 
and  listened  until  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes.  O Milly,  I wish  you  could  have 
heard  it ; it  seemed  to  carry  you  right  up, 
and  make  you  forget  every  thing  and 
every  body.” 
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“Well,  that  is  worth  going  to  church 
for,”  said  Milly,  musingly. 

“ I don’t  think  so,”  said  Amy,  decidedly. 
“ We  go  to  church  to  worship  God,  not  to 
enjoy  a concert.” 

“ Did  you  worship  God  in  the  corridor  ? ” 
asked  Miss  Gladding,  sneeringly. 

“ I tried  to  do  so,”  replied  Amy. 

“ O Amy,  do  come  to  chapel  next  Sun- 
day ; I’m  sure  it  cannot  be  wrong,  and  it 
is  so  much  better  than  staying  in  that  hor- 
rid corridor.” 

“ I think  I shall  come  just  to  hear  the 
music;  I do  like  good  music,  and  I’ve 
heard  so  much  about  nuns’  singing  that 
I should  like  to  hear  them  once,”  said 
Milly. 

*‘If  you  hear  our  music  once  you  will 
certainly  want  to  hear  it  again — all  of 
you,”  said  Miss  Gladding. 
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“ Thank  you  for  the  warning,  I will  not 
come  once,”  said  Amy,  decidedly. 

“ Are  you  so  afraid  of  it,  then  ? do  you 
think  it’s  like  the  fabled  music  of  the 
sirens  that  drew  the  sailors  on  to  the 
rocks?”  laughed  Milly. 

“Well,  yes,  it  may  be  something  like 
that  to  some  people ; it  might  be  to  me, 
and  Florie,  too,  I think.  Promise  me, 
dear,  you  will  not  go  again,”  she  added  in 
an  earnest  whisper. 

Florie  looked  from  her  sister  to  her 
friend.  “I  cannot,  Amy  dear,”  she  fal- 
tered ; “ for  I have  promised  Esther  that 
I will  go  once  more  at  least.  She  said  I 
could  not  judge  fairly,  going  only  once.” 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang,  and  Miss 
Gladding  took  care  to  lead  Florie  away 
before  another  word  could  be  said.  Amy 
looked  after  her  sister,  feeling  veiy  sad, 
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and  wondering  wliat  she  could  do,  what 
she  ought  to  do;  whether  there  was  any 
possibility  of  informing  her  mother  of 
the  mischief  that  had  already  begun  to 
work. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SISTER  MAGDALEN. 

A MY  knew  that  the  letter  she  had  writ- 
ten would  be  returned  to  her  when 
Sister  Ursula  had  read  all  its  numerous 
complaints,  and  so  she  resolved  to  destroy 
it  and  write  another,  a shorter  and  more 
guardedly  worded  epistle,  that  might  pass 
the  scrutiny  of  the  nuns,  and  yet  arouse 
her  mother’s  anxious  fears.  Milly,  how- 
ever, decided  to  seal  her  letter  in  pretend- 
ed ignorance  of  the  rule,  and  send  it  as 
it  was. 

So  the  two  letters  were  placed  in  the 
box  at  the  school-room  door,  and  Amy 
waited  with  some  anxiety  until  the  next 
day,  almost  fearing  each  time  she  saw 
the  nun  that  she  would  be  told  her  letter 
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could  not  be  sent.  But  the  next  day 
passed,  and  the  next,  and  nothing  had 
been  said,  and  Milly  grew  quite  jubilant 
over  the  success  of  her  bold  step.  “We 
shall  have  papa  here  as  fast  as  he  can 
travel,  now,”  she  contrived  to  whisper  to 
Amy  a day  or  two  later. 

“ How  soon  can  he  reach  us  ? before  Sun- 
day ? ” asked  Amy. 

Milly  shook  her  head.  “ Monday  or 
Tuesday,”  she  said. 

“ Then  mamma  will  be  here  first,  I 
should  think.  I hope  it  will  be  before  Sun- 
day,” and  Amy  sighed,  for  Sunday  had 
grown  to  be  a dread  to  her,  with  its  weary 
waiting  outside  the  chapel  door. 

For  the  rest  of  that  week  Amy  gave 
but  a divided  attention  to  her  lessons,  for 
each  moment  she  expected  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Superior’s  parlor  to  meet 
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her  mother.  But  the  days  passed  on  with- 
out any  break  in  the  usual  routine,  and 
Sunday  came  again;  and  this  time  Amy 
was  the  only  one  left  waiting  in  the  cor- 
ridor. 

As  Milly  passed  her  on  her  way  into 
the  chapel  she  contrived  to  whisper, 
“ Come  in  just  to  hear  the  singing.” 

But  Amy  shook  her  head.  She  could 
not-  speak;  her  heart  was  too  full  of 
sorrowful  disappointments  to  see  her  sis- 
ter and  cousin,  and  so  many  of  the  other 
girls  whom  she  knew  to  be  Protestants,  go- 
ing into  chapel.  She  stood  against  the 
wall  as  she  had  done  the  Sunday  before, 
trying  to  lift  her  heart  in  prayer  to  God. 
If  only  she  might  have  been  alone  it 
would  have  been  an  intense  relief  to  be 
able  to  kneel  down  and  pour  out  her 
trouble  to  her  Father  in  heaven ; but  the 
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lay  sister  in  charge  kept  strict  watch  and 
ward,  even  objecting  to  Amy  leaning 
against  the  wall,  saying  it  was  against  the 
rule,  which  ordered  that  all  standing  there 
by  their  own  choice  should  stand  upright, 
and  not  move.  To  stand  upright,  with- 
out moving,  for  two  hours,  was  almost  a 
physical  impossibility ; but  the  sister  was 
so  vexed  at  being  kept  in  the  corridor  by 
one  obstinate  girl  that  she  insisted  Amy 
had  behaved  very  badly,  and  reported  her 
to  the  Spiritual  Mother.  This  punish- 
ment was  often  threatened,  but  seldom 
carried  into  execution,  except  in  very  fla- 
grant cases,  so  that  Amy  felt  the  disgrace 
the  more  keenly,  undeserved  as  it  was.  But 
whatever  her  feelings  of  disgrace  might  be, 
the  punishment  decreed  seemed  greater 
than  she  could  bear.  The  nun  declined 
to  see  Amy  that  day,  but  sent  word  by 
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the  lay  sister  that  she  should  not  be  al- 
lowed the  usual  privilege  of  talking  to 
her  sister  and  cousin.  Whether  this  was 
designed  to  prevent  Amy  saying  any 
thing  against  their  going  to  chapel,  as  she 
had  done  before,  or  whether  it  was  the 
most  fitting  punishment  that  could  be 
thought  of,  may  be  an  open  question;  but 
the  authorities  certainly  took  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  preventing  any  check  be- 
ing given  to  Milly  and  Florie. 

Poor  Florie  certainly  seemed  greatly 
distressed,  and  Milly  indignant,  because 
Amy  was  not  allowed  to  walk  with  them ; 
but  Milly  comforted  herself  and  her  cousin 
by  saying  they  had  a lucky  escape  from  a 
long  lecture,  and  they  laughed  and  chat- 
ted and  criticised  the  nuns,  and  the  sing- 
ing, beautiful  as  it  was,  but  forgot  to  say 
a word  about  their  letters.  Milly  had  al- 
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most  forgotten  the  matter  now.  Her  fa- 
ther could  not  reach  them  until  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  but  he  was  certain  to  come 
then.  She  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
upon  this  point,  and,  beyond  saying  they 
should  be  at  home  by  the  next  Sunday, 
Milly  said  not  a word  of  her  expectation. 

The  long,  dreary  day  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  and  Amy,  feeling  almost  sick  at  heart, 
began  to  count  the  hours  to  Tuesday, 
thinking  she  would  not  expect  her  uncle 
until  the  latest  moment,  and  then  if  he 
should  come  before,  the  surprise  would  be 
all  the  more  pleasant  and  welcome. 

But  Monday  passed,  and  Tuesday,  and 
on  Wednesday  Milly  had  grown  so  mani- 
festly restless  and  uneasy  that  she  was 
several  times  reprove^  for  her  inattention 
at  lessons.  Amy  contrived  to  whisper 
once  as  they  passed  each  other,  “Any 
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news  from  home  ? ” But  Milly  only  shook 
her  head  in  a disconsolate  fashion. 

Thursday  morning,  however,  brought  a 
letter  to  Florie.  It  was  handed  to  her 
open,  but  she  had  been  prepared  for  this, 
and  so  made  no  complaint.  When  she  had 
read  it,  she  asked  if  it  might  be  passed  to 
her  sister,  as  it  was  from  her  mamma. 

Amy  stared  in  blank  amazement  when 
she  read  the  opening  words  : “ Why  does 
not  Amy  write  to  me ; she  cannot,  surely, 
be  so  busy  as  not  to  find  time  for  a word 
to  send  her  mother?” 

Poor  Amy  was  startled  out  of  all  re- 
membrance of  rules  as  she  read  these 
words,  and,  rising  from  her  seat  with  the 
open  letter  in  her  hand  and  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  she  said  to  the  nun  who  had 
charge  of  the  class,  “ May  I go  to  Sister 

Ursula?” 

lo 
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"Not  now,”  said  the  nun,  calmly  mo- 
tioning for  her  to  sit  down  again. 

" But — but  it  is  about  a letter  my  mother 
ought  to  have  had  a week  ago,”  said  Amy, 
not  able  to  choke  back  her  rising  sobs. 

"The  business  of  the  school  cannot  be 
interrupted  for  this,”  said  the  nun,  coldly. 

"But  my  mother — ” 

" Will  you  sit  down,  or  do  you  desire  to 
be  reported  to  the  Spiritual  Mother  again?  ” 
asked  the  teacher,  sternly. 

Amy  sat  down,  feeling  almost  bewil- 
dered with  this  fresh  trouble ; for  she  could 
see  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  that 
her  mother  thought  her  neglectful  and  un- 
kind, and  certainly  could  not  have  received 
her  letter,  sent  at  the  same  time  as  Florie’s. 

Becreation  time  came  at  last,  and  again 
she  asked  if  she  might  see  Sister  Ursula 
about  her  letter;  but  she  was  told  that  the 
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Spiritual  Mother  was  the  person  to  refer 
to,  and  she  could  not  be  seen  until  the 
evening.  So  she  had  to  wait  with  what 
patience  she  could  master ; but  meanwhile 
she  contrived  to  tell  Milly  that  she  feared 
neither  of  their  letters  had  been  sent,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  useless  to  expect  her  fa- 
ther to  fetch  them  this  week. 

Milly  looked  dismayed  when  she  heard 
it.  “ Not  been  sent  ? ” she  repeated ; “ but 
Sister  Ursula  would  have  told  us  if  they 
had  not  been  suitable.” 

“Well,  I am  going  to  ask  about  mine 
this  evening — we  have  to  see  the  Spiritual . 
Mother  about  it.” 

Milly  made  a wry  face  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  her  name.  “ She  is  an  old  cat,  I 
know ; but  I’ll  brave  her  and  go  with  you  ; 
they  sha’n’t  destroy  my  letters  without 
healing  of  it.” 
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That  afternoon,  while  Milly  was  in  the 
music  room,  Augusta  Crane  came  in  to 
help  Sister  Magdalen  with  some  of  the 
pupils,  and  Milly,  forgetting  all  rules  re- 
garding their  talking  to  the  novices,  at 
once  began,  “O  Augusta,  how  could  you 
be  so  wicked  and  deceitful  as  to  bring  us  to 
this  place  when  you  knew  we  should  be 
miserable  ? ” 

aHush,  hush,  dear  child;  you  are  not 
miserable,”  said  Sister  Magdalen ; and  Au- 
gusta, knowing  something  of  Milly’s  im- 
petuous temper,  went  and  closed  the  door 
that  no  one  else  might  hear  what  passed. 
Only  Amy  was  present  besides  themselves, 
and  so  it  might  be  hoped  that  Milly’s  out- 
burst of  anger  would  not  be  heard  of  by 
the  authorities.  She  seemed  glad  to  see 
Milly,  too,  and,  in  spite  of  her  angry  looks, 
went  and  kissed  her. 
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“ How  can  yon  kiss  me,  Miss  Crane  ? If 
you  cared  for  me  one  bit  you  would  not 
have  brought  me  to  this  liorrid  place, 
where  you  knew  I should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  see  you.” 

“ But  you  may  see  me,  Milly  dear,  as 
much  as  you  like — at  least  by  and  by.” 

“ How  ? ” asked  Milly. 

“By  learning  the  holy  devotion  that 
will  make  you  sincerely  desire  a more 
strict  rule  and  greater  mortification  of  the 
flesh.” 

“ You  want  me  to  become  a novice  ? ” de- 
manded Milly,  with  a fresh  accession  of 
anger. 

“ My  dear,  no  one  is  forced  to  become  a 
novice  or  a nun,”  interposed  Sister  Magda- 
len. “ I took  the  vows  because — because 
I could  follow  my  beloved  music,  and  de- 
vote all  the  talent  God  had  given  me  to 
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his  service,  safe  from  the  snares  and  temp- 
tations of  the  world.” 

“Well,  I like  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  my  own  home,”  said  Milly,  per- 
versely ; “ and  I like  to  tell  the  truth  in  a 
straightforward  fashion,  and  not  deceive 
people.  I don’t  call  that  ‘ holy  devotion,’  ” 
she  added,  darting  a look  at  Augusta. 

“ Milly  dear,  you  don’t  understand. 
When  I first  came  here  I felt  as  you  do 
about  the  rules ; but — but  something  hap- 
pened after  a little  while,  and  then  I 
learned  something  of  the  true  obedience, 
and  how  blessed  it  was  to  give  up  my  own 
pride,  and  live  for  God.” 

“ My  dear  child,  if  you  only  knew  how 
greatly  God  had  favored  your  friend — 
honoring  her  even  above  all  the  holy  sis- 
ters of  this  house,  before  she  began  to  care 
for  him,  you  would  not  wonder  that  she 
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has  decided  to  embrace  the  religious  life, 
that  she  may  gain  even  more  distinguished 
favors,  both  for  herself  and  others,”  said 
Sister  Magdalen. 

“ I know  she  deceived  mamma  about  this 
place,”  said  Milly,  sullenly. 

“ Milly  dear,  don’t  use  such  a hard  word 
as  that,”  said  Augusta.  “Do  you  not 
think  that,  having  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
devotion  and  true  obedience  myself,  I 
should  be  anxious  that  my  friends  should 
know  something  of  the  same  blessedness  ? ” 

“ But  why  did  you  not  tell  your  mother 
all  about  it?  She  does  not  know  that 
you  are  a novice,  and  I don’t  think  any 
obedience  can  be  true  and  right  that  teach- 
es girls  to  deceive  their  friends  like  that. 
How  could  you  do  it,  Augusta  ? ” she  add- 
ed, reproachfully. 

The  tears  came  into  Augusta’s  eyes  as 
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she  looked  down  into  Milly’s  angry  face. 
“ Ah,  Milly ! ” she  said,  with  a sigh ; “ you 
do  not  know  how  hard  it  was  not  to  tell 
her  every  thing — every  thing  from  the  very 
beginning.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you,  then?”  said 
Milly,  in  a kinder  tone. 

“ It  was  laid  upon  me  as  a test  of  my 
obedience  not  to  do  it.  I thought  if  dear 
mamma  could  only  know  how  highly  God 
had  honored  me,  and  saved  her  and  papa 
through  the  prayers  of  the  sisters,  she 
would  certainly  become  religious,  too ; but 
the  Superior  bade  me  lay  down  my  own 
judgment  in  this  matter  at  the  feet  of  God 
— he  would  accept  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
merit  I should  gain  would  be  as  great 
as  though  all  my  friends  had  been  saved 
through  me.  It  would  be  a test — a need- 
ful test  of  my  humility  and  obedience,  to 
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say  nothing  of  what  had  happened  until  I 
had  passed  a year  of  my  novitiate ; but  she 
said  if  I could  bring  some  friends  back 
with  me,  without  disclosing  my  own 
change  of  faith,  it  would  be  acceptable  as 
a good  work  performed  under  great  diffi- 
culties.” 

“ Then  I am  sacrificed  to  add  to  your 
store  of  good  works,”  said  Milly. 

“ My  dear  child,  if  you  only  knew  your 
friend  as  we  know  her  in  the  convent  you 
would  understand  that  she  has  already  so 
large  a store  of  good  works  laid  up  in 
heaven  that  there  was  little  need  to  add  to 
them,”  said  Sister  Magdalen;  "she  is  al- 
ready almost  a saint,”  added  the  nun,  with 
something  of  a touch  of  envy  in  her  tone. 

“ And  are  you  a saint  too,  Sister  Mag- 
dalen ? ” asked  Milly. 

“ Me  ? O,  no ! I love  my  music  too 
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well.  There  is  so  little  of  sacrifice  in  my 
life,  for  some  one  mnst  teach  the  music, 
but  it  is  no  trouble,  no  cross  to  me,  when 
all  try  to  learn,  and  so  there  is  no  room  for 
saintliness.” 

“ Shall  we  be  cross  and  obstinate  for 
you  % ” asked  Milly. 

“ It  would  grieve  me,  that  would — not 
for  myself,  but  for  you,  because  you  could 
not  learn  well  if  you  were  cross,  and  some 
who  are  here  have  great  musical  talent.” 

“ Have  I ? ” asked  Milly. 

“ Of  course  you  have,”  answered  Au- 
gusta, before  Sister  Magdalen  could  speak ; 
“ and  you  ought  to  make  the  most  of  your 
time  here,  to  cultivate  your  taste  and  tal- 
ent. If  you  will  not  learn  the  obedience 
we  are  anxious  to  teach,  you  ought  to  profit 
by  the  facilities  there  are  for  learning  to 
appreciate  the  best  music.” 
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“Well,  I certainly  will  do  that,”  said 
Milly ; “ at  least,  until  papa  comes  to  fetch 
me  home.  Do  you  know  I don’t  mean  to 
stop  here  ? ” 

“ I have  heard  something  about  it,”  said 
Augusta,  indifferently.  “If  you  should 
go  back  before  the  year  is  over  I hope 
you  will  not  say  any  thing  to  mamma 
about  me.” 

“I  wont  promise,”  said  Milly;  “you 
know  I have  no  wish  to  learn  the  obedi- 
ence you  are  in  love  with ; I like  my  own 
way  better,”  she  added. 

The  music  lessons  had  suffered  some- 
what by  this  interruption,  and  so  Sister 
Magdalen  proposed  that  they  should  come 
to  her  room  during  recreation  hour,  and 
make  up  for  lost  time — a proposal  that 
Milly  eagerly  accepted ; and  Amy  would 
have  done  the  same  at  another  time,  but 
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she  was  anxious  to  make  inquiries  about 
her  letter,  and  reminded  Milly  that  they 
were  going  to  the  Spiritual  Mother’s  room. 

“ O,  I must  go  another  time,  unless  you 
will  ask  about  my  letter.  You  might  do 
that,  Amy ; you  know  all  about  it.” 

Amy  readily  promised  to  do  this,  and 
so  when  Milly  went  for  her  extra  music 
lesson  she  made  her  way  to  the  room 
where  the  Spiritual  Mother  sat  to  receive 
the  visits  of  the  scholars. 

She  went  along  with  some  trepidation, 
dreading  the  encounter,  and  remembering 
she  had  already  incurred  the  disgrace  of 
being  reported  to  this  authority,  and  won- 
dering whether  this  would  influence  the 
matter  in  hand. 

But  her  fears  entirely  vanished  when 
she  opened  the  door  and  saw  the  little  old 
nun  who  sat  at  the  table.  She  had  a mer- 
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ry  little  face,  and  eyes  tliat  twinked  like  a 
squirrel’s,  and  Amy  caught  herself  won- 
dering how  she  had  ever  become  a nun, 
while  she  was  timidly  asking  about  her 
letter.  The  little  nun  actually  laughed 
when  Amy  told  her  that  her  mother  was 
hurt  and  anxious  at  not  receiving  a letter 
from  her  as  well  as  from  Florie. 

“ Very  unreasonable  of  your  mother, 
my  dear ; but  mothers  are  like  hens,  you 
know,  and  keep  up  a constant  clucking  if 
one  of  their  bmod  gets  away  for  half  an 
hour.” 

The  simile  was  so  apt  as  regarded  her 
own  mamma,  and  coming  so  unexpectedly, 
Amy  laughed  too ; but  she  said  the  next 
minute,  “ I do  not  want  to  make  mamma 
anxious,  and  so  will  you  please  tell  me 
about  my  letter.” 

“And  what  do  you  want  to  know  about 
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it,  my  child  ? It  is  quite  safe,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.” 

“You  did  not  destroy  it,  then?”  said 
Amy,  thinking  it  had  been  sent  after  all — 
that  there  was  merely  some  delay  in  dis- 
patching it. 

“ Destroy  it  ? O dear,  no ! we  never 
destroy  such  important  documents  as 
young  ladies’  letters.  Here  it  is,”  she 
added,  holding  up  the  letter,  which  she 
had  just  taken  out  of  a pigeon-hole  at  the 
side. 

“ Then — then  was  it  not  suitable  ? ” fal- 
tered Amy,  as  she  saw  the  letter  consigned 
to  the  pigeon-hole  again. 

“Not  quite,  my  dear.  You  must  try 
again.  I am  very  careful  of  mothers’ 
feelings,  you  see,”  she  added,  with  another 
laugh. 

“ And — and  may  I bring  the  letter  to 
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you  when  it  is  ready  ? ” asked  Amy,  think- 
ing this  little  old  woman  would  not  be  so 
hard  in  her  judgment  as  stern  Sister 
Ursula. 

But  the  nun  shook  her  head.  “You 
have  learned  by  this  time,  my  child,  that 
every  thing  in  this  house  is  regulated  by 
its  rules.  I am  under  them  as  much  as 
you  are,  and  so  we  must  both  conform. 
Give  Sister  Ursula  the  letter  to-morrow,” 
she  added,  waving  her  hand  by  way  of 
dismissal;  and  Amy  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Spiritual  Mother,  half 
laughing  in  spite  of  her  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DRIFTING. 

TT OW  many  letters  Amy  wrote  it  would 
be  bard  to  say.  One  said  too  much, 
another  too  little,  and  when  at  last  one 
was  written  that  was  deemed  suitable  by 
the  authorities,  Amy  knew  that  it  said 
nothing  of  what  was  troubling  her  so 
much.  Another  week  had  passed,  and 
Florie  seemed  more  than  ever  taken  up  with 
her  new  friends,  and  Milly  was  so  eager 
to  excel  in  music  that  they  both  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  every  thing  else ; and 
Amy  began  to  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  let  her  friends  know  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 

The  weather  had  begun  to  grow  cold  by 
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this  time,  especially  in  the  morning  and 
evening ; and  to  stand  in  the  stone  corridor 
outside  the  chapel  door,  while  the  rest 
were  at  prayers,  made  the  girls  shiver  and 
long  for  a run  up  and  down  to  warm  their 
feet.  As  yet,  however,  neither  Florie  nor 
Milly  had  gone  into  chapel  except  on 
Sunday;  but  one  afternoon,  when  they 
were  walking  together,  Milly  said,  rather 
suddenly,  “ I don’t  mean  to  stand  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold  any  more,  Amy ; if  we  go 
to  hear  mass  on  Sunday  we  may  as  well 
go  to  prayers  all  the  week,  and  I shall  go 
to-morrow ; it’s  a good  deal  warmer  in  the 
chapel  than  it  is  outside.” 

“ I wish  you  would  come,  too,  dear,” 

Florie  ventured  to  say.  ’ “ It  made  me  feel 

miserable  this  morning  when  I thought  of 

you  standing  outside  in  the  cold  all  the 

time — more  than  two  hours.” 

11 
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“Yes,  Amy,  yon  might  as  well  give  in, 
like  the  rest  do.  Nobody  holds  out  like 
you,  I can  see,  and  I know  it’s  that 
makes  the  mistress-general  so  cross  with 
you  always,”  said  Milly. 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Amy,  wearily. 

“ Yes,  you  can.  Why  not  come  in  and 
listen  to  the  music,  and  take  things  easy  ? 
You  know,  when  we  come  to  Rome  we 
must  do  as  they  do  at  Rome,”  added  Milly, 
with  a short  laugh. 

But  Amy  shook  her  head.  “ I could  not ; 
it  is  idolatry — all  the  service  of  the  mass,” 
she  said. 

“ That  is  because  you  do  not  understand 
it,”  eagerly  put  in  Florie.  “ Somehow  it 
seems  as  if  I like  it  better — at  least,  I 
might,  perhaps,  if  I had  been  a Catholic,” 
she  added  the  next  minute,  seeing  Amy’s 
alarmed  look. 
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“Well,  the  singing  is  so  lovely  I don’t 
think  I shall  care  to  go  to  our  own  Church 
again.  Fancy  one  old  man  singing  through 
his  nose,  and  another  out  of  time,  and  the 
music — all  very  well  in  its  way,  if  one  had 
heard  nothing  else ; but  after  what  we  get 
here  it  is  enough  to  make  you  put  your 
fingers  in  your  ears  and  run  away  from 
it.” 

“ Then  would  you  go  to  a Koman  Cath- 
olic church  from  choice,  Milly  ? ” asked 
Amy. 

“ O,  don’t  ask  me,  my  dear ; and  pray 
don’t  look  so  shocked,”  said  Milly,  lightly. 

“ I wish  you  could  understand  us  better, 
Amy,”  said  Florie,  with  a sigh  ; “ If  you 
would  only  come  to  church  with  us  I am 
sure  you  wrould  not  be  so  uncharitable  as 
you  are.” 

“ I am  not  uncharitable,”  said  Amy ; “ but 
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I cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that  you  are 
so  ready  to  fall  into  the  errors  they  teach 
here.” 

“ Don’t  alarm  yourself,  Amy,  we  sha’n’t 
do  that ; but  who  could  resist  their  lovely 
music  ? Just  come  and  hear  the  nuns  sing 
once,  and  you  will  confess  it  is  heavenly,” 
said  Milly. 

“You  need  not  be  afraid  for  me,”  put  in 
Florie,  “ for  I don’t  go  to  chapel  to  wor- 
ship the  saints.  Esther  says  I can  do  as  I 
like  about  that.  Of  course  every  body 
must  reverence  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
they  don’t  do  much  more,  so  that,  after 
all,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.” 

“Who  said  there  was?”  asked  Miss 
Gladding,  who  joined  them  at  this  mo- 
ment. She  rarely  left  the  sisters  to  them- 
selves for  five  minutes,  and  this  afternoon 
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Amy  felt  rather  vexed  at  the  interruption, 
and,  answering  her  rather  shortly,  begged 
she  would  leave  them. 

But  Florie  looked  as  annoyed  as  her 
friend  at  this.  “ How  cross  you  are, 
Amy ! ” she  said.  “ I can’t  think  what  is 
coming  to  you,  to  be  so  unkind  to  me,” 
and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  instantly. 

“ Dear  Florie,  I want  you  all  to  myself 
for  a little  while,”  said  Amy,  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  sister’s  neck. 

“ To  scold  and  worry  and  find  fault  with 
her,  I suppose,”  said  Miss  Gladding.  “ I 
go,  of  course,  if  Florie  wishes  it,  but  I 
wont  go  unless  she  tells  me  herself.” 

Amy  looked  at  her  sister,  but  Florie 
had  turned  toward  her  friend.  “ O Es- 
ther, you  know  I cannot  spare  you,”  she 
said ; “ no  one  can  understand  me  but  you. 
Amy  dear,  don’t  be  offended ; you  know 
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how  dearly  I love  you,  but  somehow  you 
can’t  understand  me  as  Esther  does ; you 
don’t  know  what  I feel  about  poor  papa, 
and  how  I long  to  devote  my  life  to  God, 
that  no  more  trouble  may  come  to  us.” 

“Florie  dear,  are  you  forgetting  that 
God  is  our  Father,  who  does  not  afflict  us 
but  for  our  good  ? ” said  Amy,  quickly. 

“ And  that  we  may  learn  the  way  of 
true  obedience  and  devotion.  I think 
your  sister  understands  this  quite  as  well 
as  you  do,  Miss  Curtis,  and  can  see  the 
gracious  wisdom  of  God  in  removing  her 
papa,  that  she  might  come  here  and  learn 
of  this  holy  community  the  true  way  of 
salvation,”  rejoined  Miss  Gladding. 

“ O,  Amy ! if  you  could  only  under, 
stand  what  I feel  about  this,”  said  Florie, 
with  a sigh. 

“ My  darling,  I do.  Why  will  you  not 
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trust  me,  as  you  always  did  until  we  came 
here  ? ” 

“I  do  trust  you,  Amy.  What  unkind 
things  you  say ! I’m  sure  I almost  dread 
Sunday  afternoon  coming,”  and  Florie  took 
refuge  in  tears. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” asked  the  lay 
sister,  suddenly  coming  upon  them,  and 
glancing  suspiciously  at  Amy,  who  was  al- 
ready looked  upon  as  hopelessly  obstinate 
herself,  and  likely  to  retard  the  progress 
of  her  sister  and  cousin. 

But  Milly  had  learned  one  of  the  lessons 
of  this  system  of  education  only  too  well, 
and  instantly  came  to  the  rescue.  u They 
are  only  having  a few  words  about  the 
color  of  a dress,”  she  said  lightly ) and  then, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  sister  from 
her  cousins,  she  said,  “ When  do  you  think 
you  can  teach  me  that  new  stitch  in  emr 
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broidery,  sister  ? Our  class  are  going  to 
embroider  some  cushions  for  the  altar,  and 
I want  to  help.” 

They  had  walked  on  while  they  were 
talking,  but  the  lay  sister  glanced  back 
several  times,  as  though  she  only  half  be- 
lieved Milly’s  account  of  her  cousin’s 
tears. 

In  a few  minutes  Milly  joined  them 
again,  and  Amy  instantly  exclaimed,  “ O 
Milly ! how  could  you  do  such  a thing  ? ” 

“My  dear,  they  all  do  it.  Haven’t  you 
found  that  out  yet  ? Why,  how  ever  could 
any  body  live  here  without  telling  fibs  ? 
Why,  they  teach  you  themselves  it’s  part 
of  the  true  obedience  ! Lying,  like  music, 
is  taught  to  perfection  here.” 

“ Miss  Curtis  ! how  can  you  say  such 
things!”  exclaimed  Esther  Gladding  in- 
dignantly. 
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Milly  bowed  with  mock  humility.  “ I 
beg  your  pardon ; lying  is  a vulgar  word, 
and  so  shocking  to  one’s  sense  of  proprie- 
ty ; but  here  it  is  brought  to  the  perfection 
of  a fine  art,  and  called  true  obedience,” 
she  said  mockingly 

“ Milly!  how  dare  you?”  said  Florie, 
drying  her  tears  in  her  anger. 

“ JSTo  heroics  now,  Florie,  I beseech  you ; 
and  pray  let  us  drop  this  discussion.  I’m 
sure  our  Sunday  afternoons  are  getting  to 
be  quite  miserable,  when  they  ought  to  be 
jolly — the  only  day  in  the  week  we  can 
talk  to  each  other.” 

u But  I cannot  drop  this  without  contra- 
dicting you  about  our  Church  teaching 
people  to  tell  falsehoods,”  said  Miss  Glad- 
ding, with  dignity. 

“ Well,  we’ll  leave  the  excellent  plan  she 
has  of  believing  us  all  so  bad  that  we  can- 
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not  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  our  tongues,” 
said  Milly ; “ and  just  see  what  she  actual- 
ly says  ! Sister  Catherine  has  been  read- 
ing to  us  again  the  1 Constitutions  and  Ex- 
ercises ’ of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  to  which 
this  convent  belongs.” 

“Does  this  belong  to  the  Jesuits?”  in- 
terrupted Amy. 

“ Of  course  it  does,  my  dear.  Almost 
all  the  convent  schools  in  America  belong 
to  that  order,  and — ” 

“ They  are  the  most  learned  and  devoted 
of  all  orders,”  said  Miss  Gladding,  inter- 
rupting Milly  again. 

“Yes,  so  devoted  that  they  are  actually 
bound  to  believe  and  teach  that  black  is 
white  if  the  Church  orders  it — of  course 
it  means  that  things  may  and  ought  to  be 
represented  just  opposite  to  what  they  are, 
if  the  Church  thinks  it  will  serve  her  pur- 
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pose  to  have  them  so  taught.  W e must  not 
trust  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses, 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Church.” 

“ And  you  say  that  Sister  Catharine  read 
this  ? ” asked  Miss  Gladding. 

“ Yes,  of  course  she  did,  one  supper-time, 
in  the  refectory.” 

“ Well,  it  just  shows  how  you  Protest- 
ants misunderstand  every  thing  about  us. 
I am  sure  no  one  read  any  thing  like  what 
you  say.” 

A few  days  afterward,  however,  it  was 
proved  that  Milly  spoke  truthfully  in  this 
instance,  for  Amy  was  paying  attention  to 
what  was  being  read,  and  heard,  most  dis- 
tinctly, the  following  sentence,  which  is 
taken  from  “ The  Exercises,”  the  authorized 
exposition  of  the  moral  principles  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits : 

“ In  order  that  we  may  altogether  be  of 
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tlie  same  mind,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
Church  herself,  if  she  shall  have  defined 
any  thing  to  be  black,  which  to  our  eyes 
appears  to  be  white,  we  ought,  in  the  same 
way,  to  pronounce  it  to  be  black.  That 
we  may  in  all  things  attain  to  the  truth, 
that  we  may  not  err  in  any  thing,  we 
ought  ever  to  hold  it  as  a fixed  principle 
that  what  I see  to  be  wdiite  I shall  believe 
it  to  be  black  if  the  hierarchical  Church 
define  it  to  be  so.” 

“ Now,  then,  who  was  right  about  the 
use  of  our  eyes  ? ” whispered  Milly,  during 
the  recreation  time  that  followed  supper. 

“ It  applies  to  our  conscience  as  well  as 
to  our  eyes,”  said  Amy. 

“Of  course;  and  Augusta  Crane  has 
learned  it  to  perfection.  I don’t  believe — ■” 
But  Milly’s  speech  was  summarily  brought 
to  conclusion  by  the  lay  sister  on  guard, 
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and  Amy  was  severely  reprimanded  for 
speaking  to  one  in  another  class. 

Poor  Amy ! If  it  had  not  been  that  she 
took  a real  delight  in  her  lessons,  her  life 
at  this  time  would  have  been  very  misera- 
ble ; for,  in  spite  of  the  rules  that  regulated 
every  thing  in  the  house,  there  were  a 
thousand  ways  by  which  the  sisters  could 
let  her  know  that  she  was  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  dislike ; but  the  one  that  Amy 
felt  most  keenly  was  the  curtailment  of 
her  music  lessons. 

At  first  Sister  Magdalen  was  too  much 
occupied  with  other  pupils  to  give  that 
undivided  attention  to  Amy  that  she  did 
at  first,  and  that  her  position  in  the  school 
demanded  ; then  she  was  allowed  to  prac- 
tice alone,  or  under  one  of  the  novices,  and 
at  last,  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  prac- 
tice, the  pianos  were  all  said  to  be  occu- 
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pied,  and  she  was  ordered  to  do  something 
else,  or,  if  she  did  by  chance  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  practicing,  it  was  so  broken  in 
upon,  and  she  was  asked  to  exchange  in- 
struments with  another  girl  so  often,  that 
she  knew  she  was  making  no  progress  in 
what  she  had  intended  should  be  her  chief 
object  of  study. 

Once  she  ventured  to  appeal  to  Sister 
Magdalen  about  this,  and  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  “ I am  so  anxious  to  fit  myself 
for  a teacher  of  music,  that  I may  help  my 
mother  by  and  by,  for  papa’s  death  has 
left  us  very  poor.” 

“My  child,  there  are  others  quite  as 
anxious  as  you  to  do  the  same  thing,  for 
many  of  our  pupils  are  poor;  but  while 
they  will  use  their  talent  to  win  their 
daily  bread,  they  will  also  devote  it  to  the 
service  of  God  and  his  holy  Church ; but 
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you — you  do  not  believe  in  a God  at  all,  I 
bear,”  said  the  nun,  with  a look  of  aversion 
tbat  ill  became  ber  sweet,  calm  face. 

“ Sister  Magdalen,  wbo  could  have  told 
you  sucb  a dreadful  thing  as  tbat  ? ” said 
Amy,  in  a tone  of  distress. 

“ It  needs  no  telling,  for  all  in  tbe  bouse 
know  it  now.  I pity  you  from  my  heart, 
for  this  time  of  grace  and  opportunity  will 
never  be  given  to  you  again,  and  I shud- 
der to  think  what  your  fate  will  be  by 
and  by.  I wish  you  would  read  a book 
there  is  in  the  library,”  suddenly  added  the 
nun. 

“ What  book  is  it  ? ” asked  Amy. 

“ ‘ The  Sight  of  Hell  ’ — a most  pious 
book,  but  full  of  warning  to  such  as  you.” 

“I  have  seen  it,”  said  Amy. 

“ And  was  not  that  sufficient  to  rouse 
you  out  of  your  unbelief  \ ” 
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“ Sister  Magdalen,  I do  believe.  I be- 
lieve that  God  is  my  Father,  that  Jesus 
died  to  redeem  me,  and  that  it  is  dishon- 
oring him  to  pray  to  saints,  or  angels,  or 
the  Virgin.” 

“ But,  my  child,  I thought — •”  But  what 
Sister  Magdalen  thought  Amy  did  not 
hear,  for  the  Mistress-General  came  into  the 
room  at  that  moment,  and  ordered  Amy  to 
leave  it.  But  there  had  been  a change  in  Sis- 
ter Magdalen’s  face,  she  could  see,  while  she 
was  speaking — a look  of  wondering  sur- 
prise and  pity — and  Amy  hoped  she  might 
yet  be  able  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  her  in- 
struction again. 

In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed. 
She  saw  Sister  Magdalen  more  seldom 
than  ever  from  this  time,  and  she  knew 
that  she  must  give  up  all  hope  of  im- 
provement in  music  while  she  was  in  the 
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convent  school.  This  was  the  more  bitter 
because  she  saw  girls  with  less  ability  and 
less  incentive  to  learn  than  she  had  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  Milly  was  one  of 
these.  She  was  now  quite  a showy  per- 
former, going  through  a difficult  and  brill- 
iant piece  of  music  with  ease ; and  Florie 
was  no  less  skillful,  although  the  music 
chosen  for  her  was  of  a different  character, 
more  quiet  and  solid,  and  she  was  often 
told  she  would  be  able  to  play  an  organ  by 
and  by.  All  these  things  were  hard  to 
bear,  and  Amy  fretted  and  worried  her- 
self over  them — the  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could 
unburden  herself,  either  by  word  or  by 
letter. 

They  were  urged  to  write  to  their  friends 

frequently,  and  they  did  so,  but  the  letters 

told  nothing  of  their  real  life,  although  they 
12 
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entered  into  details  of  the  progress  made  in 
various  branches  of  study. 

Once  Amy  ventured  to  tell  her  moth- 
er that  she  was  making  no  progress  in 
music,  as  she  had  so  few  opportunities  of 
practice;  but  the  letter  lay  for  a week 
in  the  Spiritual  Mother’s  charge,  and  was 
then  returned  to  her. 

All  the  letters  that  came  for  them,  too, 
were  opened  before  they  received  them, 
and  Amy  had  a keen  suspicion  that  they 
did  not  receive  all  that  was  sent,  for  her 
mother  several  times  asked  why  questions 
had  not  been  answered,  that  Amy  had 
never  heard  of  before.  All  her  mother’s 
letters  were  very  short,  too,  and  came  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  were  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  letters  she  expected  to  receive  from 
her  mother,  who  was  an  earnest  Christian 
woman,  and  yet  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
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forgotten  her  children’s  spiritual  interests, 
and  concerned  herself  only  about  their  ma- 
terial wants  and  progress. 

All  this  was  a mystery  that  Amy  could 
not  penetrate  ; but  she  lay  and  thought  of 
it  in  bed,  while  Sister  Ursula  was  repeat- 
ing her  long  string  of  prayers  aloud — 
prayers  she  could  not  join  in,  but  which 
she  had  heard  so  repeatedly  that  she  knew 
some-  of  them  by  heart  almost,  against  her 
will.  One,  from  the  “ Eosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,”  which  Sister  Ursula  often  used, 
was  firmly  imprinted  on  her  memory. 

“ Hail ! holy  Queen  Mother  of  Mercy, 
our  Life,  our  Sweetness,  and  our  Hope. 
To  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banished  daugh- 
ters of  Eve — to  thee  do  we  send  up  our 
sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in  this  valley 
of  tears;  turn  thou,  most  gracious  advo- 
cate, thine  eyes  of  mercy  toward  us,  and 
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after  this,  our  exile,  show  to  us  thy  Son 
Jesus.  O most  clement,  most  pious,  and 
most  sweet  Virgin  Mary!  Pray  for  us, 
O holy  mother  of  God,  that  we  may  be 
made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ.” 

Nearly  all  the  prayers  were  of  this  order. 
Mary  was  the  advocate  to  pray  her  Son  to 
have  mercy  upon  sinners,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  represented  as  turning  a deaf 
ear  to  their  cry,  unless  urged  to  have  mer- 
cy upon  them  by  the  continual  interces- 
sion of  his  mother.  She  was  the  fountain 
of  mercy,  and  had  to  wring  it  from  her  hard, 
stern  Son,  who  was  so  unwilling  to  save 
any  who  presumed  to  come  to  him,  that  he 
pushed  them  away,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  importunities  of  his  mother  that  he 
condescended  to  save  any. 

This  was  the  unspoken  but  actual  be- 
lief growing  out  of  such  prayers  as  they 
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were  continually  obliged  to  bear,  and  it 
was  being  gradually  adopted  by  many  a 
young  opening  mind  wbo  yet  went  by  the 
name  of  “Protestant,”  and  only  joined  in 
tbe  actual  worship  for  the  sake  of  the 
music,  or  to  avoid  standing  two  hours  in 
the  cold  outside  the  chapel  door. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FLOE  IE’S  AMBITION. 

A S Cliristmas  drew  near,  it  was  ru- 
mored  that  tire  scliool-girls  were  to 
represent  the  sacred  drama  of  Bethlehem, 
not  only  before  the  nuns,  but  the  people 
of  the  village  were  to  be  invited  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle ; and  every  girl  was  in- 
stantly in  a fever  of  excitement  as  to  the 
part  she  was  to  play  in  the  performance. 

Of  course,  there  were  numerous  conject- 
ures as  to  who  should  be  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  nurse  the  lovely  doll  that  the  nuns 
were  dressing  for  the  occasion ; and  the  sis- 
ters seemed  to  take  almost  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  affair  as  the  girls  themselves. 
It  seemed  to  be  a moot  point,  even  with 
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them,  as  to  who  should  be  chosen  for  this 
post  of  honor;  but  one  must  be  selected 
soon,  for  the  dresses  would  have  to  be 
bought  and  prepared,  and  in  view  of  this 
every  girl  was  looking  over  her  small  stock 
of  pocket  money,  or  writing  home  for  more. 

One  day  Florie  came  to  ask  her  sister 
if  she  could  lend  her  some,  as  she  had 
spent  nearly  all  her  own  a week  or  two 
before.  Once  a month  one  of  the  sisters 
held  a sale  of  such  things  as  the  girls  re- 
quired or  were  allowed  to  possess — crosses, 
reliquaries,  and  crucifixes  carved  in  ivory 
forming  a large  proportion  of  their  stock 
in  trade — and  Florie  had  expended  nearly 
all  she  had  possessed,  and  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  a whisper  she 
heard,  that  she  was  likely  to  be  chosen  for 
the  post  of  honor. 

“ Several  of  the  girls  say  I am  to  be  the 
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Blessed  Virgin,  and  I shall  want  a white 
cashmere  dress,  and  I have  not  nearly 
money  enough,  Amy.” 

“ Neither  have  I,”  said  Amy,  dryly; 
“ and  I am  sure  we  cannot  afford  to  buy 
such  expensive  white  dresses,  either.” 

“ O Amy,  what  shall  I do  ? How  much, 
money  have  you  got?  You  have  spent 
hardly  any  thing  since  you  have  been 
here,  I know.” 

“No , I have  no  wish  to  wear  the  out- 
ward badges  of  a religion  I do  not  believe 
in,”  replied  Amy,  glancing  at  the  cross 
Florie  had  lately  purchased. 

“Amy,  you  are  unkind.  I wish  you 
would  not  speak  like  that,”  said  Florie,  al- 
most in  tears. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  be  unkind,  darling; 
but — but  O,  Florie,  it  makes  me  unhappy 
to  see  you  drifting  on  from  one  thing  to 
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another.  Milly  says  you  stop  and  bow 
to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  dormi- 
tory every  time  you  pass  it  now.” 

“ What  business  have  you  to  listen  to 
Milly  and  her  tales  about  me?  You  know 
she  will  say  any  thing  that  suits  her  own 
purpose,  and  she  has  just  told  you  that  to 
spite  me.” 

“ Nonsense,  dear.  But  tell  me,  Florie, 
that  it  is  not  true — that  you  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  this  Baal ! ” 

“ Amy,  how  can  you  say  such  things — 
about  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  too  ? ” 
“Well,  dear,  perhaps  it  was  wrong,  for 
Mary  was  a good  and  pious  woman,  and 
is  grieved,  I am  sure,  if  she  knows  any 
thing  about  it,  to  see  a statue  of  herself 
worshiped  in  the  place  of  her  divine  Son. 
But  tell  me,  dear,  that  you  have  not  done 
this,”  said  Amy  earnestly. 
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But  Florie  chose  to  ignore  the  question. 
“ Milly  must  be  a mean,  spiteful  thing,  to 
come  and  tell  such  tales  as  that,”  she 
said.  “ It’s  only  because  she  wants  to  be 
the  Virgin  herself,  and  Sister  Magdalen 
told  her  yesterday  a more  active  position 
would  suit  her  better,  and  she  is  teaching 
her  a lovely  hymn  to  sing  to  me.” 

“ But,  Florie,  it  is  not  settled  that  you 
are  to  be  any  thing  yet,  and  you  really 
cannot  afford  to  buy  expensive  dresses, 
and  so  it  will  be  better  to  decline  at  once. 
It  seems  strange  that  they  should  choose 
a Protestant  girl  for  this  part.” 

“ Protestant  girls  are  to  take  the  parts 
of  other  saints.  Kate  "Ward  is  to  be  Saint 
Elizabeth,  and  Maria  Dew  Saint  Cecilia, 
and  little  Mary  Hope  Saint  Catharine,  and 
every  body  says  I shall  make  a lovely 
Virgin  if  I am  properly  dressed.” 
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“ I wish  yon  would  give  it  up,  dear,  I — 
I cannot  give  you  every  farthing  I possess,” 
said  Amy,  for  she  had  formed  a plan  in 
her  own  mind,  to  carry  out  which  she 
would  require  all  the  money  she  had. 

Florie  burst  into  tears.  “ I did  not 
think  you  would  be  so  unkind,  Amy,”  she 
said.  “But  perhaps  you  think  you  may 
want  it  to  buy  a dress  for  yourself,”  she 
suddenly  added. 

“ O no,  there  will  be  no  room  for  me,” 
said  Amy,  with  a faint  smile. 

“Yes,  there  will;  because  there  are  to 
be  shepherds  and  wise  men ; the  richest 
girls  are  to  take  these  parts,  because  of 
the  offerings  they  will  have  to  pour  into 
my  lap.” 

“ They  are  to  be  returned  to  them  again, 
I thought,”  said  Amy. 

“No,  they  are  to  be  offerings  toward 
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buying  a new  image  of  tlie  Virgin  for  the 
chapel,  for  the  old  one  is  getting  very 
shabby.  But,  Amy,  what  am  I to  do 
about  my  dress  ? ” asked  Florie,  returning 
to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

“ I don’t  know,  I am  sure,”  said  her 
sister. 

“ Amy,  you  might  lend  me  what  money 
you  have  got ; it  is  real  mean  of  you.” 

“I  cannot  help  it.  If  I did  not  want 
it  for  a particular  purpose,  I am  not  sure 
that  I could  lend  it  you  for  this;  but  I 
do  want  it,  every  farthing  of  it,  and  so  I 
hope — ” 

“ Then  I shall  write  to  mamma,  and  ask 
her  to  send  me  some,”  interrupted  Florie. 

“ O,  don’t  do  that!  At  least,  if  you 
write  tell  her  exactly  what  you  want  it 
for,”  said  Amy. 

“I  shall  tell  her  I must  have  a new 
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dress.  Slie  will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to 
refuse  me,  I know.” 

“ It  is  you  who  are  unkind  to  ask  it, 
wlien  you  know  she  has  so  little  money 
to  spare.  We  should  not  be  here  now  if 
it  were  not  for  that,”  and  Amy  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  as  she  spoke. 

“Well,  I don’t  see  why  you  need  groan 
and  grumble  so  much  about  being  here; 
I’m  sure  every  body  is  very  kind.” 

Amy  made  no  reply  to  this.  She  knew 
that  Florie  was  treated  kindly  by  every 
body ; but  there  was  a marked  difference 
in  this  respect  in  the  treatment  of  herself, 
and  she  could  not  help  feeling  it  very 
keenly  sometimes,  though  she  was  thank- 
ful Florie  did  not  share  in  it. 

Soon  after  Florie  had  left  her  Milly 
came  to  inquire  if  she  had  heard  from 
home  lately. 
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Amy  shook  her  head.  “ I am  expecting 
a letter  from  mamma  every  day,”  she  said. 

“Well,  I have  just  had  one  from  my  mam- 
ma— such  a strange  letter,  almost  as  strange 
as  that  one  I had  soon  after  I came,  when 
she  told  me  Annette  had  got  there,  and 
she  was  glad  to  hear  I was  so  happy,  but 
sorry  I had  cut  my  finger  and  could  not 
write.  It  was  just  when  I would  not 
write  on  purpose  to  alarm  them  at  home — 
don’t  you  remember? — and  they  sent  an- 
other girl  with  Annette  to  be  mamma’s 
maid,  as  Annette  was  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crane’s.  Amy,  I believe  those  maids  are 
just  spies,  and  told  to  crack  up  the  con- 
vent school,  for — would  you  believe  it  ? — 
three  more  girls  are  coming  after  Christmas 
from  our  town,  just  because  I am  so  hap- 
py and  so  charmed,  and  getting  on  so  well 
with  my  studies.” 
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“Well,  you  have  seemed  happy  enough 
lately,  Milly.” 

“ What’s  the  good  of  making  one’s  self 
miserable  ? When  we  come  to  Romo — you 
know  the  rest ; but  I am  not  so  charmed 
with  the  place  that  I want  any  body  else 
to  put  her  head  into  the  trap.  I say, 
that  little  goose,  Florie,  is  going  to  Rome 
fast.  Fancy  her  being  chosen  for  the 
Virgin — not  but  that  I think  she  will 
make  a lovely  one,  better  than  any  body 
else  here.” 

“Milly,  did  you  really  see  her  bow  to 
that  image,  or  were  you  joking?”  asked 
Amy  anxiously. 

“ Well,  to  be  sure ! so  my  word  is  to 
be  doubted  now ! what  next,  I wonder  ? ” 

“Well,  you  know — ” and  there  Amy 
hesitated. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  saying  it;  nobody 
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can  lielp  being  a liar  here  unless  they  go 
in  for  martyrdom,  as  you  do.  But  I 
wouldn’t  do  it  to  you,  Amy,  and  especial- 
ly about  that,”  said  Milly  in  a more  seri- 
ous tone  ; “ I told  you  because  I thought 
you  might  say  a word  to  her  before 
things  have  gone  too  far.” 

“ I am  afraid  they  have  gone  too  far  al- 
ready,” said  Amy  in  a choking  voice.  “I 
wish  you  had  never  gone  into  chapel, 
Milly,”  she  added. 

Her  cousin  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “I 
could  not  stay  outside,  and  you  wont  be 
able  to  do  it  much  longer.” 

“I  don’t  think  I can.  I was  so  cold  last 
Sunday  I felt  sick  and  sleepy.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then  ? ” 

“ Don’t  ask  me,  Milly.” 

“Well,  I think  you  would  better  give 
in.  The  sisters  are  saying  they  never 
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had  such  an  obstinate  girl  in  the  school 
before.” 

"Well,  I can  hardly  wonder  at  girls 
giving  in,  for  it  is  hard  enough  to  stick  to 
one’s  principles  here,”  said  Amy  with  a 
sigh. 

“ I told  you  at  first  it  was  best  to  take 
things  easy,  and  not  set  yourself  against 
them.  I say,  what  part  are  you  going  to 
take  in  this  religious  play-acting  ? I am 
to  be  a wise  man  from  the  East,  and  pour 
a bag  full  of  money  into  Florie’s  lap.  I 
shall  take  care  they  are  cents,  nothing 
more,  for  it’s  just  a trick  to  get  a new  wax 
image  for  the  chapel.” 

“ Florie  is  in  trouble  about  her  dress. 
I don’t  see  how  she  is  to  buy  a new  one, 
such  as  she  wants,”  said  Amy. 

“ O,  that’s  the  best  of  the  fun  ! Two  of 

the  sisters  and  two  of  the  girls  are  going 
13 
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to  tlie  city  to  buy  the  finery.  I am  to 
have  a long  robe  of  crimson  silk  damask, 
and  another  girl  blue,  and  another  gold 
color.” 

“ O,  Milly  ! if  you  went  to  the  city  you 
might  slip  a letter  into  the  post  without 
its  being  seen.” 

“ So  I might,”  said  Milly,  but,  once  set 
talking  about  dress,  letters  were  of  small 
importance  in  her  eyes.  But  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  cousins  that  Amy 
should  write  a long  letter  to  her  mother, 
detailing  all  the  treatment  they  were  sub- 
jected to,  and  Milly  was  to  do  the  same, 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  new  scholars 
from  coming.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  do 
this  on  so  short  a notice,  for  the  party 
were  going  to  the  city  the  next  day ; but, 
by  dint  of  writing  during  recreation  time, 
and  penciling  a few  words  at  the  time 
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under  cover  of  a lesson  book,  Amy  con- 
trived to  write  suck  a letter  as  would  be 
sure  to  alarm  her  mother,  and,  with  trem- 
bling hope,  she  intrusted  this  to  Milly, 
never  doubting  but  she  would  intently 
watch  for  the  first  opportunity  to  post  it, 
as  she  was  one  of  the  girls  going. 

Florie  was  not  to  be  of  the  party,  but 
she  had  written  to  her  mother  asking  for 
a ten  dollar  bill,  and  in  the  meantime  had 
borrowed  this  amount  from  one  of  the 
girls,  to  purchase  the  material  for  her 
dress — for  it  had  been  finally  settled  now 
that  she  should  personate  the  blessed 
Virgin. 

The  regular  routine  of  the  school  was 
broken  up  a good  deal  now,  for  there  was 
music  and  singing  practice  going  on  all 
day  long,  and  every  body’s  head  seemed 
turned,  for  the  time  being. 
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The  return  of  tlie  shopping  party  was 
looked  forward  to  with  eagerness  by  all, 
but  none  felt  so  anxious  as  Amy  about  it ; 
and  when  at  last  it  was  annouDced  that 
they  had  come  back,  and  those  who  had 
commissioned  them  to  make  purchases 
were  to  go  to  the  school  room  and  see 
them,  Amy  rose  with  the  rest,  determined 
to  get  in  and  see  Milly  if  she  could. 

But  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter,  a 
lay  sister  touched  her  on  the  shoulder  and 
told  her  she  was  wanted  in  the  Spiritual 
Mother’s  room.  Amy  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise, but  never  glanced  at  the  possibility 
of  being  called  to  account  for  this  last  let- 
ter, which  she  felt  sure  Milly  would  take 
care  of. 

But  the  moment  she  opened  the  door 
she  saw  it  lying  on  the  table  before  her, 
all  the  various  scraps  of  paper  upon 
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which  it  was  written  being  laid  out  sep- 
arately. 

“ You  know  wky  I have  sent  for  you,” 
said  tke  little  nun,  severely.  “ You  have 
most  shamefully  abused  the  kindness  and 
tender  love  with  which  you  have  been  nur- 
tured here,  and  sought  to  bring  this  holy 
sisterhood  into  disrepute  by  telling  most 
gross  and  wicked  falsehoods  concerning 
them.  I know  not  yet  what  may  be 
deemed  a suitable  punishment  for  one  so 
ungrateful ; but,  for  the  present,  you  can- 
not be  allowed  to  mix  with  your  compan- 
ions, or  speak  to  your  sister,  to  turn  her 
pure  mind  from  its  search  after  truth. 
Sit  down  there  for  the  present,”  said  the 
nun,  pointing  to  a chair  in  the  corner,  and 
she  went  out,  locking  the  door  behind 
her. 

Amy  had  barely  time  to  collect  her 
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thoughts,  and  wonder  what  her  punish- 
ment would  be,  when  the  sound  of  voices, 
in  what  seemed  to  be  the  next  room,  at- 
tracted her  attention.  The  partition  must 
have  been  very  slight,  for  she  could  soon 
distinguish  Augusta  Crane’s  voice,  but  her 
companion  seemed  to  be  a man,  and  Amy 
could  distinctly  hear  him  say,  “ It  is  most 
desirable  that  your  brother  should  join  our 
holy  society.”  She  could  not  hear  Augus- 
ta’s reply,  but  the  next  minute  the  man 
spoke  again. 

“We  have  received  advices  assuring  us 
that  he  is  very  dissatisfied  with  the  way  of 
life  his  father  has  planned  for  him,  and 
hints  have  been  dropped  that  if  he  came 
here  he  might  follow  his  beloved  art  of 
painting — even  be  sent  to  Rome  to  pursue 
his  studies ; but  it  needs  a word  from  you, 
my  daughter,  to  make  him  decide.” 
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Another  pause,  and  then  the  Jesuit 
spoke  again.  “I  cannot  understand  your 
unwillingness  to  do  this,  after  the  distin- 
guished favor  you  have  received.  To  you 
it  was  communicated,  by  the  voice  of  an 
angel,  that  your  parents  were  in  danger ; 
and  the  whole  community  were  moved  at 
once  to  offer  prayer  on  their  behalf.  On 
your  writing  to  ask  whether  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  rough  weather  predicted, 
you  were  told  that  a fearful  storm  as- 
sailed them  at  midnight,  and  it  was  feared 
the  vessel  would  be  wrecked.  Had  it 
been  so,  your  father,  mother,  and  brother 
would  have  been  drowned ; but  they  were 
saved  by  the  prayers  of  this  community, 
and  the  Church  claims  some  reward  from 
you.” 

“Is  it  not  enough  that  I have  devoted 
myself  to  the  service  of  the  Church  ? ” 
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asked  Augusta,  evidently  speaking  in  a 
skarp  tone. 

“You  are  willing  so  to  devote  yourself, 
my  daughter,  but  we  know  not  yet  that 
the  Cliurcli  will  accept  the  mode  of  life 
which  you  have  chosen.  It  may  be  that 
you  can  do  her  better  service  by  living  in 
the  world,  and  working  for  her  secretly, 
always  obeying  the  commands  of  those  set 
over  you.” 

“ No,  no  ! I cannot  do  that  again,”  said 
Augusta. 

“Then  you  have  not  learned  the  true 
obedience  the  Church  has  been  striving  to 
feach  you  ever  since  you  first  came  here. 
As  your  confessor,  I lay  it  upon  your  con- 
science to  tell  me  who  has  been  disturbing 
you  in  our  most  holy  faith.” 

“ No  one,”  Amy  heard  Augusta  whisper, 
and  there  were  ^ few  more  wprds  uttered, 
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but  she  could  not  distinguish  these,  or  the 
priest’s  reply. 

Presently,  however,  she  said,  “ My 
brother  would  never  become  a monk,  I 
know.” 

“ My  daughter,  we  have  no  desire  that 
he  should.  He  may  be  a Jesuit,  and  yet 
live  in  the  world  as  an  American  gentle- 
man of  cultivated  taste  and  a patron  of 
the  fine  arts.  But,  once  pledged  to  our 
order,  he  would  use  his  wealth  and  influ- 
ence to  forward  the  interests  of  holy 
Church  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
You  know  not  how  sorely  it  lies  upon  the 
heart  of  the  Holy  Father  to  bring  this 
great  nation  into  the  fold  of  the  one 
Church  Catholic ; and  it  is  only  by  educat- 
ing the  young  in  our  schools,  and  winning 
such  distinguished  converts  as  your  broth- 
er, who  could  put  vast  power  into  our 
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hands  by  and  by,  that  we  can  hope  to  do 
it.  We,  therefore,  lay  it  upon  you  as  a 
command,  to  write  to  your  brother  with- 
out delay,  and  urge  him  to  request  his  fa- 
ther to  send  him  to  our  seminary  for  the 
finishing  of  his  education  ; and  fear  not  but 
we  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  a sojourn 
in  Koine  for  the  completion  of  his  art 
studies.  You  will  write  without  delay, 
my  daughter,”  said  the  priest,  and  then 
Amy  heard  the  door  close,  and  a stifled 
sob  followed. 

She  had  had  a glimpse  of  some  of  the 
secret  springs  that  moved  and  guided  so 
many  who  had  no  visible  connection  with 
this  Jesuit  seminary — springs  that  pene- 
trate American  society  to-day  to  an  extent 
that  would  thrill  the  nation  with  horror 
and  alarm  if  they  could  only  be  laid  bare ; 
but  they  are  working  none  the  less  deadly 
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harm  in  secret — undermining  the  buttress- 
es of  truth  and  uprightness  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  committed  to  their  care, 
and  drawing  many  into  the  idolatrous  and 
apostate  Church  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A GLIMPSE  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

A MY  was  left  some  hours  to  ponder 
over  what  she  had  heard,  and  what 
her  own  punishment  would  probably  be. 
She  would  certainly  be  deprived  of  all 
participation  in  the  forthcoming  festivities, 
for  the  drama  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
feast  and  a general  relaxation  of  the  rules 
touching  silence  and  separation  of  the 
classes  during  recreation  time. 

It  seemed  that  the  authorities  were  in 
some  doubt  as  to  what  the  character  of 
her  punishment  ought  to  be,  for,  after  sit- 
ting several  hours  in  darkness,  the  Spirit- 
ual Mother  at  last  came  to  release  her,  say- 
ing that  for  the  present  she  was  to  hold 
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no  conversation  witli  either  her  sister  or 
her  cousin. 

She  found  that  this  rule  was  to  be 
strictly  enforced  on  all  occasions,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  Christinas  holidays,  but 
beyond  this  she  did  not  hear  of  any  fur- 
ther punishment.  The  sisters,  doubtless, 
judged  this  would  be  as  severe  a chastise- 
ment to  Amy  as  they  could  well  inflict; 
and,  in  truth,  no  more  severe  one  could  be 
found  just  now.  By  dint  of  watching 
Florie  closely  she  saw  for  herself  that  her 
sister  bowed  as  reverently  and  paused  as 
long  before  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  corridor  as  the  most  devout  Catholic 
girl  in  the  school,  and  a whisper  also 
reached  her  that  she  was  going  to  confes- 
sion before  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Romish  mass  on  Christmas-day. 

To  hear  this  and  not  be  allowed  to 
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speak  a word  of  caution  or  warning  was 
almost  agony  to  poor  Amy,  and  no  keener 
suffering  could  be  devised  than  tbis  that 
the  sisters  were  thus  able  to  inflict,  while 
all  the  time  they  were  reminding  her  of 
the  great  clemency  and  tenderness  with 
which  she  was  treated. 

Every  body  but  Amy  was  as  busy  as 
possible  just  now,  preparing  for  the  forth- 
coming/^, and  the  bustle  and  excitement 
grew  every  day  in  its  intensity,  and  nu- 
merous little  rivalries  sprang  up  among 
the  girls  as  to  the  parts  they  were  to  take 
— rivalries  by  no  means  healthy  in  their 
development,  for  envy  and  jealousy  of  each 
other  on  one  side,  and  overbearing  tri- 
umph on  the  other,  seemed  to  be  the  out- 
come of  it  all,  except  in  the  case  of  a few 
careless,  good-natured  girls,  like  Milly,  who 
laughed  and  joked  about  the  most  sacred 
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things,  and  seemed  to  lose  all  reverence 
for  religion  and  truth  together. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  when  every 
thing  in  the  nuns’  refectory  had  been 
prepared,  Amy  was  admitted,  with  the 
general  visitors  from  outside,  to  see  the 
show. 

“ How  beautiful ! How  lovely  ! What 
a sweet  face  she  has ! ” greeted  her  ears 
on  every  side  as  the  curtain  slowly  rose 
and  revealed  the  impromptu  stable,  with 
Florie  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  manger, 
nursing  the  doll  there  had  been  so  much 
bickering  over.  Amy  could  not  but  ad- 
mit that  the  whole  was  very  pretty,  and 
Florie  certainly  made  a lovely  Virgin. 
Her  sweet,  pensive  face  and  downcast 
look  at  the  waxen  baby  in  her  lap  were  all 
that  they  should  be.  Presently  music  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  then  a train 
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of  shepherds  appeared,  singing  as  they 
came: 

“Hail,  Queen  of  heaven,  the  ocean  star, 

Guide  of  the  wanderer  here  below! 

Thrown  on  life’s  surge,  we  claim  thy  care ; 

Save  us  from  peril  and  from  woe. 

Mother  of  Christ — Star  of  the  sea — 

Pray  for  the  wanderer ; pray  for  me. 

“O  pious,  chaste,  and  spotless  Maid, 

We  sinners  make  our  prayers  through  thee; 
Remind  thy  Son  that  he  has  paid 
The  price  of  our  iniquity ; 

Virgin  most  pure — Star  of  the  sea — 

Pray  for  the  sinner;  pray  for  me. 

“ Sojourners  in  this  vale  of  tears, 

To  thee,  blest  Advocate,  we  cry ; 

Pity  our  sorrows,  calm  our  fears, 

And  soothe  with  hope  our  misery. 

Refuge  in  grief— Star  of  the  sea — 

Pray  for  the  mourner ; pray  for  me. 

“ And  while  to  Him  who  reigns  above, 

In  Godhead  one,  in  persons  three, 

The  Source  of  life,  of  grace,  of  love, 

Homage  we  pay  on  bended  knee, 

Do  thou,  bright  Queen— Star  of  the  sea, 

Pray  for  thy  children;  pray  for  me.” 
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Amy  heard  afterward  that  this  hymn 
had  been  chosen  as  a fitting  reminder  to 
Augusta  of  the  debt  she  owed  the  Virgin 
as  “ Star  of  the  sea,”  for  delivering  her 
parents  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck. 
When  this  and  several  other  hymns  had 
been  sung  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  another 
train  appeared,  gorgeous  in  dress,  and  bear- 
ing costly  gifts,  which  they  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin,  and  which  she  received 
with  the  condescending  air  of  an  empress. 
Her  usually  sweet,  gentle  face  wore  a 
look  of  triumph  more  than  once,  as  a girl 
who  had  loudly  declared  she  would  not 
bow  her  knees  dropped  humbly  before 
her,  depositing  her  gifts  at  her  feet,  but, 
rising,  cast  a glance  of  angry  contempt  at 
her ; for  many  a Catholic  girl  felt  her  place 
had  been  usurped  by  this  Protestant  new- 
comer. Music  and  singing  and  the  pres- 
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entation  of  gifts,  in  wliicli  last  perform- 
ance all  the  audience  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate, and  which  many  of  them  respond- 
ed to  with  a liberality  that  astonished 
Amy,  at  last  came  to  an  end.  The  play 
was  over,  and  the  actors  retired  to  put 
away  their  dresses ; but  they  did  not  put 
away  the  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy 
that  burned  the  more  fiercely  for  being 
repressed  and  kept  out  of  the  sight  and 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  as  much  as 
possible. 

As  one  wdio  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
affair,  and,  therefore,  could  afford  to  be 
quite  neutral,  Amy  heard  a good  many 
complaints  on  both  sides.  Some  com- 
plained to  her  of  Florie,  that  she  was  play- 
ing the  hypocrite  that  she  might  gain 
the  favor  of  the  nuns;  while  others  said 
that  Milly  had  been  elevated  to  a position 
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slie  ought  not  to  occupy,  for  she  cared  noth- 
ing tor  the  mysteries  of  their  holy  relig- 
ion, and  laughed  at  every  thing  sacred 
whenever  she  had  the  opportunity. 

Amy  felt  almost  desperate  sometimes, 
seeing  and  hearing  what  she  did,  and  yet 
knowing  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  it, 
even  to  speak  a word  to  check  either  her 
sister  or  cousin  in  the  divergent  paths  this 
Romish  system  had  driven  each  of  them 
into.  At  last  she  took  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  when  the  new  scholars  ar- 
rived some  friend  would  be  with  them, 
and  Amy  resolved  to  brave  all  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a bold  step,  and  appeal 
to  them — privately  if  she  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  publicly  if  no  other  chance 
presented  itself.  Sometimes  she  had 
thought  of  writing  a letter  and  throwing 
it  over  the  wall  of  the  convent  garden 
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when  they  went  to  walk  there,  as  they 
did  sometimes.  But,  after  talking  to  Miss 
Carey  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
that  she  might  discover,  if  possible,  wheth- 
er any  one  was  likely  to  befriend  her  by 
posting  the  letter,  she  heard,  to  her  dis- 
may, that  the  village  and  some  miles  be- 
yond were  owned  by  this  Jesuit  commun- 
ity, and  the  people  living  close  at  hand 
were  either  devoted  to  their  service,  or 
such  stanch  Boman  Catholics  that  any 
letter  so  found  would  at  once  be  taken  to 
the  convent  authorities. 

Hearing  this  made  Amy  almost  despair 
of  any  help  reaching  them,  for  although 
she  had  a half -formed  plan  of  escape  in  her 
mind,  the  fact  of  every  body  outside  be- 
ing in  league  with  the  convent  authorities 
greatly  lessened  her  chances  of  success, 
and  so  she  began  to  cling  to  this  last  hope 
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of  seeing  these  strangers,  as  a drowning 
man  clutches  at  a straw. 

Whether  she  would  have  carried  out 
her  project  or  not,  or  whether  her  courage 
would  have  failed  at  the  last4  moment,  is 
uncertain,  but  the  nuns  certainly  judged 
that  such  a malcontent  as  Amy  was  bet- 
ter kept  out  of  the  way  while  these  vis- 
itors were  about,  and  so,  before  it  was 
known  among  the  girls  that  the  newcom- 
ers had  arrived,  Amy  was  sent  for  to  the 
Spiritual  Mother’s  room,  and,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  the  door  was  locked, 
and  she  was  left  to  wonder  what  this  ex- 
traordinary step  might  mean.  She  under- 
stood it  only  too  well  when  she  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  school-room  an  hour  or 
two  later,  for  Milly  was  chatting  away 
with  these  strange  girls,  and  Amy  knew 
that  the  chance  upon  which  she  had 
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rested  so  many  liopes  had  gone  by  for- 
ever. 

The  newcomers  were  all  about  Milly’s 
age,  and  former  school-fellows  with  her  and 
Augusta;  and  it  wxas  the  account  given  by 
Augusta,  and  the  favorable  reports  con- 
tained in  Milly’s  letters  since,  that  had  in- 
duced their  parents  to  send  them. 

Milly  laughed  a little  bitterly  when  she 
heard  this.  “We  have  to  write  to  order 
here,  you  know,”  she  said. 

“Write  to  order?”  repeated  one  of  her 
friends. 

“ Yes,  you’ll  find  out  what  that  is ; every 
thing  is  done  by  rule  here,  and  if  any 
body  dares  to  rebel — ” Milly  shrugged 
her  shoulders  suggestively. 

“Are  they  very  cruel  to  you?”  asked 
one  of  the  girls. 

“ W ell,  I should  call  it  cruel ; but  there 
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isn’t  a single  tiling  you  really  can  lay  hold 
of  as  a complaint.  They  don’t  beat  you, 
nor  starve  you,  nor — but  there,  just  you 
fall  into  their  ways  and  take  things  easy, 
and  times  aint  so  bad  here  after  all.” 

“ And  you  really  do  learn  well  ? ” asked 
one. 

“ O yes,  if  you  only  like  to  try.  Music 
they  teach  splendidly — if,  as  I tell  you, 
you  don’t  olfend  them.” 

u O,  very  well,  we’ll  try  not  to  do  that,” 
laughed  one.  But  they  found  it  just  as 
hard  to  conform  to  the  rules  at  first  as 
Milly  had,  and  wondered  how  it  could 
be  that  high-spirited,  careless,  easy-going 
Milly  Curtis  could  be  broken  into  such 
harness.  But  they  were  just  as  much  as- 
tonished at  the  change  that  had  already 
begun  to  make  itself  evident  in  her  char- 
acter. Before  she  had  been  known  as  a re- 
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markably  outspoken,  truthful  girl — too 
outspoken  for  some  of  her  friends  some- 
times— but  this  facile  way  of  talking  had 
degenerated  into  deception  now,  for  if  a 
lay  sister  came  near  when  they  were  talk- 
ing about  a prohibited  subject,  she  could 
in  a moment  say  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  under  discussion,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  sister  for  a confirmation  of 
what  she  was  saying,  or  ask  some  question 
about  it  in  a way  that  quite  bewildered 
those  unaccustomed  to  this  double  dealing. 

Milly  heartily  enjoyed  the  mystification 
of  her  newly  arrived  friends  over  this  re- 
cent accomplishment,  and  when  one  of 
them  ventured  to  speak  seriously  about 
the  sacrifice  of  truth  it  involved,  she  jus- 
tified herself  at  once,  exclaiming,  “ My 
dear,  you  will  do  the  same  thing  in 
three  months.  We  are  all  adepts  at  it ; 
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in  fact,  we  could  not  live  at  all  without 
doing  it.” 

“O  Milly!  I cannot  think  all  these 
girls  are  so  untruthful — deceitful  I call 
it.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  girl,  my  cousin  Amy, 
who  wont  conform  to  the  ways  here,  as 
the  rest  of  us  do ; but  pray  don’t  follow 
her  example,  for  it  makes  my  heart  ache 
to  see  her.  I couldn’t  endure  the  burden 
of  two  martyrs  on  my  heart.” 

Of  course,  hearing  that  Amy  was  a 
cousin,  they  at  once  wanted  to  be  intro- 
duced ; but  the  nuns  had  resolved  that 
this  should  not  be.  For  Amy  to  receive 
open  sympathy  from  these  in  her  obsti- 
nate ways,  would  be  to  confirm  her  in  them, 
and  strengthen  the  resistance  that  these 
were  sure  to  make  at  first  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  place.  So  the  lay  sis- 
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ter  on  guard  at  once  told  them  that  Amy 
was  in  disgrace,  when  they  were  about  to 
speak  to  her ; but  Florie  was  allowed  to 
come  and  chat  with  them,  and  her  cousin, 
too. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Amy?  Sis- 
ter Ann  says  she  is  in  disgrace,”  whispered 
Florie. 

“Well,  you  don’t  believe  it,  do  you? 
Why,  Florie,  you  must  be  a goose  if  you 
believe  every  excuse  the  sisters  make 
about  different  things.  Poor,  dear  Amy ! 
She  is  the  best  girl  in  the  school;  she 
keeps  their  hateful  rules  most  conscien- 
tiously, and  wouldn’t  tell  a fib  for  any 
thing,  and  yet  they  make  her  miserable.” 

“ She  makes  herself  miserable,”  said 
Florie,  “ and  is  envious,  I believe,  because 
we  are  not.” 

“ That  is  one  of  Esther  Gladding’s  tales. 
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Florie,  if  you  were  not  tile  greatest  goose 
that  ever  existed  without  feathers,  you 
never  would  prefer  that  mean,  cringing, 
artful  girl  to  your  sister  Amy.” 

“Milly,  how  can  you  say  such  things 
about  Miss  Gladding ! ” exclaimed  Florie 
loftily. 

“ Because  I know  they  are  true.  The 
Raven  comes  the  same  game  with  me 
sometimes,  but  it  wont  do.  I can  see 
through  all  their  mean  little  tricks,  and 
don’t  mean  to  be  taken  in  by  any  of 
them.” 

“For  shame,  Milly!  it  is  because  you 
are  so  very  untruthful  yourself  that  you 
think  others  are  deceitful  too,”  and  Florie 
walked  back  to  her  dear  friend  and  room- 
mate, who  had  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  her  mind. 

There  would  have  to  be  another  division 
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among  tlie  girls  now,  to  provide  tire  three 
new-comers  with  suitable  room-mates,  and 
Amy  half  hoped  that  she  might  be  sent  to 
Florie’s  room,  or  Florie  to  hers.  She 
even  ventured  to  speak  to  the  Spiritual 
Mother  and  Sister  Ursula  about  this,  but 
she  was  told  that  the  exchanges  had  al- 
ready been  arranged,  and  she  found  that 
Milly’s  companion,  Miss  Kaven,  had  been 
directed  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  one, 
while  two  other  Catholic  girls  went  with 
the  others. 

Of  course  there  was  the  same  dissatis- 
faction and  incipient  rebellion  at  first,  the 
same  grumbling  complaint  made  about  the 
unreasonable  rule  of  silence  and  the  being 
separated  from  companions  and  friends; 
and  for  a few  days  and  the  first  Sunday 
Amy  had  company  in  the  corridor  outside 
the  chapel,  and  she  began  to  hope  that 
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these  new-comers  would  remain  firm  in 
their  loyalty  to  their  convictions  of  what 
was  true  in  religion,  for  they  loudly  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  believe  in  prayers 
to  the  Virgin  and  saints,  or  in  mass  and 
confession. 

But,  alas  for  their  consistency  ! Two 
hours  standing  broke  down  their  courage, 
and  Milly’s  account  of  the  music  and  sing- 
ing when  they  were  allowed  to  meet  in 
the  afternoon  scattered  all  their  objections, 
and  the  following  Sunday  saw  Amy  again 
alone  in  the  corridor. 

Poor  Amy ! heart  and  courage  were 
well-nigh  failing  her,  for  it  seemed  that 
God  would  never  answer  her  prayers.  She 
had  formed  the  habit  now,  lacking  all 
other  opportunity,  of  engaging  in  silent 
prayer,  walking  or  standing  in  perfect  si- 
lence, as  they  often  did.  This  had  grown 
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to  be  the  habit  of  her  life  now,  and  no 
sooner  was  an  occupation  dropped,  and 
her  thoughts  free,  but  they  sprang,  as  with 
a bound  of  relief,  to  meet  her  Father  in 
heaven,  and  strength  was  sought  and 
found,  and  patience  given  to  endure  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

“ My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,”  Amy 
proved  again  and  again ; but  it  was  not  for 
grace  alone  that  she  prayed,  but  for  re- 
lease from  this  house  of  bondage.  Every 
week  that  passed  did  but  rivet  the  chains 
of  Pomanisnr  more  tightly  about  her  sis- 
ter, while  as  to  her  cousin,  the  growing  lev- 
ity she  displayed  about  any  thing  sacred 
was  scarcely  less  dangerous.  Surely  a 
way  of  escape  would  be  opened  for  them 
before  the  end  of  their  year — surely  God 
would  hear  and  answer  her  prayers,  and 
enable  her  to  send  a word  of  warning  to 
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the  friends  of  Augusta  Crane  not  to  trust 
their  only  son  to  the  guidance  and  teach- 
ing of  these  Jesuit  fathers. 

Poor  Augusta  was  looking  very  unhap- 
py herself  now.  Amy  had  seen  her  sev- 
eral times  since  she  had  overheard  the 
conversation  in  the  Spiritual  Mother’s 
room,  and,  looking  at  her  closely,  she  could 
see  that  a troubled,  anxious  look  had  tak- 
en the  place  of  the  calm  self-satisfaction 
that  usually  shone  in  her  face ; and  pos- 
sessing, as  she  did,  the  secret  clew  to  this, 
she  pitied  and  prayed  for  her  very  often — 
prayed  that  God  would  enlighten  her 
mind  with  his  truth,  and  save  her  brother 
from  being  exposed  to  the  danger  so  many 
found  it  impossible  to  resist. 

But,  of  course,  all  this  was  a secret  Amy 
kept  securely  locked  in  her  own  breast. 
What  she  had  overheard  in  the  Spiritual 
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Mother’s  room  was  a dangerous  secret,  slie 
knew,  and  not  even  to  Milly  would  she 
whisper  a syllable  of  it.  She  often  wished 
she  had  not  heard  it  herself,  for  it  had  filled 
her  with  a vague  terror  of  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  the  sisterhood,  which  she 
feared  they  would  use,  if  they  could,  with 
little  regard  to  right  or  wrong ; for  this  was 
the  doctrine  constantly  instilled  into  them : 
that  right  was  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  Church  given  by  the  voice  of  her  ap- 
pointed priests  and  ministers,  in  all  things ; 
and  wrong  was  to  disobey  these  commands 
— to  prefer  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  the 
word  of  God,  if  the  thing  commanded  mil- 
itated against  them. 

The  girls  often  complained  now  that 
Amy  cared  very  little  for  recreation  time, 
or  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  own  voice ; 
that  she  was  growing  silent  and  as  disagree- 
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able  as  Sister  Ursula  lierself;  and  there 
certainly  was  some  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint. No  young  person  could  live  such 
a life  as  Amy’s  without  its  affecting  her 
character,  and,  unconscious  as  she  was  of 
it  herself,  she  was  growing  taciturn  and 
unsociable — preferring  her  own  grave,  se- 
rious thoughts  to  her  companions’  lively 
chatter.  She  was  still  kind  and  loving  to 
Florie  whenever  she  had  the  opportunity, 
but  this  was  only  on  Sunday,  and  Miss 
Gladding  was  always  with  them  to  pre- 
vent too  much  being  said  about  Florie’s 
change  of  faith,  for  it  was  no  secret  in  the 
school  now  that  Florie  Curtis  was  a de- 
vout Roman  Catholic,  and  fully  intended 
to  become  a nun  when  she  was  old  enough 

to  take  the  vows. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


CONCLUSION. 

EVER  had  a winter  seemed  so  long 


“L1  to  Amy  as  this,  which  she  spent  at 
the  convent  school;  but  spring  sunshine 
began  to  smile  on  the  earth  at  last,  and 
early  in  May  it  was  rumored  that  the 
girls  were  going  into  retreat — that  is,  all 
who  were  devout  Roman  Catholics,  or 
wished  to  become  such.  Amy  was  puz- 
zled at  first  to  know  what  this  could  mean, 
but  Miss  Carey  explained  that  it  was  a 
blessed  season  set  apart  by  the  Superior 
for  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  grace  in  the 
soul,  when  all  worldly  occupations  were 
abandoned  for  a few  days,  and  the  whole 
time  was  given  up  to  prayer,  silent  medi- 
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tation,  and  hearing  sermons  preached  by 
the  holy  father  appointed  to  conduct 
the  retreat.  The  whole  routine  of  the 
convent  was  turned  upside  down  when 
the  retreat  began,  and  for  some  hours 
every  day  the  Protestant  girls  were  left 
very  much  to  their  own  devices — those  of 
them,  at  least,  who  did  not  choose  to  go  into 
chapel  to  hear  the  sermons.  Three  of 
these  were  preached  every  day,  each  of  an 
hour’s  length ; and  Amy  saw,  to  her  dis- 
may, that  Florie  went  to  these,  and  also 
spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  the  chapel 
besides.  She  was  praying  before  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  she  heard  from  the 
other  girls — praying  for  her  conversion  to 
Romanism. 

Those  in  retreat  now  maintained  a strict 
silence  all  day,  and  any  one  transgressing 
this  rule  was  said  to  break  the  retreat,  al 
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though  some  did  not  hesitate  to  communi- 
cate with  their  companions  by  gestures 
and  signs,  like  deaf  mutes.  But  the  Prot- 
estant girls  were  not  allowed  to  lose  all 
the  benefits  that  were  said  to  arise  from 
this  retreat.  Besides  the  sermons,  two 
instructions  of  half  an  hour,  one  given  by 
the  mistress-general  of  the  school,  and  the 
other  by  Sister  Ursula,  were  also  delivered, 
at  which  all  the  girls  were  present,  and 
three  readings  from  religious  books,  of 
twenty  minutes’  duration,  were  also  added. 
Then  those  in  retreat  went  to  confession 
every  day,  and  were  supposed  to  spend 
the  intervening  time  in  silent  prayer  or 
kneeling  before  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
chapel.  Florie  chose  the  latter  exercise, 
and  her  sister  rarely  saw  her  now,  except 
as  she  passed  her  at  meals  or  going  to 
bed;  but  one  day  as  she  passed  her  thus 
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slie  slipped  a letter  into  lier  hand,  but 
without  speaking  or  turning  her  head. 

Amy  thought  it  must  be  from  her  mam- 
ma— a letter  Florie  had  received  that 
morning — but  she  slipped  it  quietly  into 
her  pocket,  and  did  not  take  it  out  to  read 
until  she  was  alone,  and  then  she  could 
hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  her  senses, 
and  she  wondered  whether  Florie  knew  any 
thing  of  its  contents.  She  had  to  read  it 
over  a second  time  before  she  could  re- 
cover from  her  astonishment  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  understand  it,  but  then 
she  read  it  more  calmly,  but  still  with 
trembling  fingers. 

“Dear  Miss  Curtis: — I know  I can 
trust  you,  for  you  have  proved  yourself 
worthy  by  being  true  to  the  convictions 
of  your  religious  faith.  I need  hardly 
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tell  you  how  I was  led  to  abandon  mine, 
but  the  obedience  now  demanded  of  me 
is  a yoke  heavier  than  I can  bear,  and 
yet  I am  afraid  I shall  yield  some  day, 
and  be  led  to  draw  my  brother  into  this 
net.  Save  us  both  from  this,  I beseech 
you ; nothing  can  be  done  for  me  now,  I 
fear ; but  save  him  by  warning  my  father 
not  to  listen  to  any  thing  from  any  body, 
even  from  me,  that  would  induce  him  to 
send  him  here,  or  to  any  Jesuit  college. 

“How  are  you  to  do  this?  you  ask. 
Never  mind  how  I know  it,  but  I do 
know  that  you  are  anxious  to  leave  this 
place,  and  I will  help  you  to  escape  if  you 
will  trust  me.  I cannot  do  this  myself, 
for  my  dress  would  at  once  betray  me, 
but  you  would  escape  observation,  and 
once  at  the  railway  depot  the  greatest 
danger  would  be  over.  Have  you  any 
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money?  I cannot  help  you  in  this,  for 
novices  are  not  allowed  to  possess  any  of 
their  own ; but  if  you  could  borrow  suffi- 
cient of  Milly  to  take  you  to  the  city,  I 
will  give  you  another  letter  to  my  father’s 
agent  in  New  York,  who  will  at  once  com- 
municate with  him,  and  supply  you  with 
whatever  you  may  need.  Stay  in  New 
York  until  my  father  arrives;  I feel 
sure  he  will  come;  you  can  tell  him  all 
about  this  place  much  better  than  I can 
write. 

“ And  now  for  my  plan  for  your  escape. 
To-morrow,  Thursday,  you  are  all  to  be  in- 
vited to  walk  in  the  garden  just  before 
the  last  service  in  the  chapel.  Instead  of 
going  in  with  the  rest,  hide  among  the 
evergreens  near  the  gate;  I have  a key, 
and  will  contrive  to  drop  it  close  by  as  I 
pass  to  chapel,  but  do  not  attempt  to  stir 
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until  dark.  I hope  you  will  not  be  missed 
by  your  friends — Milly,  for  instance,  might 
raise  an  outcry ; stop  this  if  you  can — say 
you  are  going  to  the  Spiritual  Mother’s 
room,  and  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  your 
absence. 

“ Be  sure  not  to  open  the  gate  until  dark, 
and  walk  quietly  and  cautiously  at  first  for 
fear  any  one  should  be  about.  Throw  the 
key  back  when  you  have  locked  the  gate. 
God  bless  and  help  you!  prays  your 
friend,  Augusta  Crane.” 

After  reading  the  letter  the  second  time, 
Amy  replaced  it  in  its  envelope  and  placed 
it  in  her  bosom,  and  then  lifted  her  heart 
in  silent  prayer  to  God — prayer  for  help, 
and  thanksgiving  that  at  last  a door  of  es- 
cape was  likely  to  open  for  her. 

Escape ! And  so  near,  too.  She  could 
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hardly  realize  it  at  first,  and  she  had  to 
2>ut  her  hand  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress 
where  Augusta’s  letter  lay  hidden,  to  as- 
sure herself  that  it  was  not  all  a dream. 
She  had  to  be  careful,  too,  when  she  un- 
dressed herself,  that  Miss  Carey  did  not 
see  the  letter.  She  almost  decided  to  de- 
stroy it  for  fear  of  this  contingency,  but 
she  w'as  anxious  to  take  something  with 
her  by  way  of  credentials  to  the  gentle- 
man Augusta  wished  her  to  see,  and  it 
might  be  she  would  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  writing  again.  She  had  inclosed 
his  address  for  fear  she  should  not ; and  to 
guard  her  precious  possession  from  being 
discovered  by  the  sister  on  guard  Milly  re- 
solved to  lie  awake  all  that  night,  for  she 
had  a keen  suspicion  that  their  pockets 
were  often  turned  out  during  the  night, 
and  every  scrap  of  paper  or  remains  of  a 
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letter  examined.  It  was  not  easy  to  do 
tliis,  and  slie  dared  not  let  tlie  sister  see 
lier  lying  witli  lier  eyes  open ; but  fear  of 
bringing  fresh  trouble  to  Augusta,  and  the 
hope  of  speedy  release  for  lierself  and  her 
sister,  made  it  not  altogether  impossible; 
and  she  was  half  dressed,  and  the  letter 
again  hidden  in  her  bosom  with  the  few 
dollar  bills  she  possessed,  before  the  bell 
rang  the  next  morning. 

“ You  are  up  early,”  whispered  her  com- 
panion, as  she  slipped  out  of  bed. 

Amy  nodded,  feeling  thankful  for  once 
that  the  rule  of  silence  precluded  any 
further  answer. 

After  breakfast,  when  they  were  in 
the  school-room,  she  contrived  to  speak  to 
Milly,  for  she  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  let  her  into  a part  of  the  se- 
cret, at  least,  that  she  might  ward  off  any 
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inquiries  being  made  for  her  in  the  even- 
ing if  she  should  be  missed. 

“ Where  are  you  going  then,  Amy  ? you 
don’t  mean  to  scale  the  walls,  do  you  ? ” 
asked  Milly  in  some  surprise. 

Amy  put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  “I 
mean  to  escape  if  I can,  and  I want  you 
to  prevent  the  discovery  as  long  as  you 
can.  If  I am  not  missed  until  bed- 
time you  may  consider  I have  reached 
New  York,  or  am  on  my  way  there.” 

“ I say,  you’ll  send  for  papa  first  thing, 
wont  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  that  I will,”  replied  Amy. 

“ Have  you  got  any  money  ? ” asked  her 
cousin,  rather  ruefully.  “ O Amy,  I am 
sorry,  but  I haven’t  a cent  left,  that  Christ- 
mas affair  cost  such  a lot ! ” 

“ Never  mind,  dear,  I have  got  enough. 
I have  been  saving  one  or  two  dollar  bills 
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on  purpose  that  if  ever  I had  a chance  of 
getting  away — ” 

“ But  how  do  you  know  you  will  have 
the  chance  to-night,  Amy  ? ” interrupted 
her  cousin. 

“You  mustn’t  ask  any  more  questions. 
Don’t  say  a word  to  Florie  about  this 
talk ; don’t  let  her  know  I have  gone  if  you 
can  help  it.” 

“I’ll  be  as  mum  as  a mouse.  Never 
fear;  I wont  betray  you,  and  if  we  only 
get  out  of  this  place  wee’ll  all  go  home 
together,  and  you  shall  help  me  to  undo 
all  the  harm  I have  got  here.” 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  girls  to 
go  for  a walk  in  the  convent  garden. 
They  rarely  went  beyond  the  walls  of 
this  — once  or  twice  they  had  walked 
along  the  road  leading  through  the  village, 
but  the  nuns’  garden  was  large,  and  af- 
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forded  ample  space  for  exercise,  and  un- 
der the  existing  regime  was,  of  course, 
preferred  by  the  authorities,  as  affording 
all  that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  a 
change  from  their  own  playground.  They 
put  on  their  bonnets  and  capes,  or  shawls, 
and  changed  their  boots  when  they  went 
to  walk  there,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  as 
much  as  possible  like  going  out.  There 
was  a little  more  liberty  allowed  them,  too, 
in  walking  and  talking;  but  no  running 
or  shouting  or  romping  was,  of  course,  al- 
lowed. Amy  asked  Milly  not  to  walk 
with  her  all  the  time,  but  to  join  her  a 
short  time  before  the  bell  rang  for  them 
to  leave,  and  if  Miss  Carey  was  with  her, 
to  engage  her  in  conversation,  while  she 
stayed  behind. 

All  this  Milly  did  most  faithfully.  Her 
carelessness  about  the  letter  at  Christmas 
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time  made  lier  the  more  careful  now ; and 
when  the  girls  were  all  flocking  in,  she 
pretended  to  be  frightened  at  something 
she  had  seen  at  the  chapel  windows,  and 
set  up  a series  of  shrieks  that  attracted 
every  body’s  attention  to  herself  at  first, 
and  then  sent  the  nuns  hurrying  in  fright- 
ened haste  to  the  chapel. 

In  the  midst  of  this  commotion  it  was 
easy  enough  for  Amy  to  linger  behind, 
and  hide  herself  in  the  thick  growing 
bushes  that  partially  concealed  the  gate 
that  opened  into  a lane  running  at  the 
back  of  the  convent. 

Before  the  disturbance  had  quite  sub- 
sided, Augusta  passed  with  the  other  nov- 
ices, and  Amy,  lying  on  the  ground,  saw  a 
little  black  parcel  fall  among  the  bushes ; 
but  Augusta  never  turned  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate.  Amy  felt  anxious 
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to  get  the  parcel  at  once,  but,  remember- 
ing ber  friend’s  caution,  she  did  not  vent- 
ure to  stir,  or  even  to  put  out  ber  band  to 
reach  it,  for  fear  of  discovery,  until  it  began 
to  grow  dark.  She  did  not  bave  to  wait 
long  for  this.  Before  tbe  novices  returned 
from  tbe  cbapel  sbe  judged  it  would  be 
safe  for  ber  to  get  up  and  seize  ber  prize 
— tbe  key  of  tbe  gate.  There  was  a letter 
with  it  directed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and,  put- 
ting tbis  and  tbe  piece  of  black  rag  in  ber 
pocket,  sbe  crept  to  tbe  gate,  and,  trem- 
bling from  bead  to  foot,  slipped  tbe  key 
into  tbe  lock,  turned  it  tbe  next  minute, 
and  stood  outside. 

“ Free  at  last ! ” murmured  Amy,  as  sbe 
carefully  put  tbe  key  in  on  tbe  outer  side, 
and  then,  locking  tbe  gate,  threw  it  over 
again,  so  that  it  would  fall  among  tbe 
bushes  near  tbe  spot  where  sbe  bad  found 
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it.  For  one  moment  she  stood  with,  her 
face  bowed  in  her  hands,  to  thank  God 
for  his  great  mercy,  and  then,  quite  for- 
getting Augusta’s  caution,  walked  away 
as  fast  as  she  could. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  one  about  to 
see  her,  and  she  avoided  going  through  the 
village  by  keeping  to  this  lonely  lane, 
which  joined  the  road  leading  to  the  de- 
pot, about  a mile  from  the  convent.  It 
was  a long  walk,  and  Amy  soon  began  to 
feel  hungry  as  well  as  tired,  for  she  had 
had  no  supper,  this  meal  being  deferred 
until  eight  o’clock  during  retreat,  by  which 
time  Amy  hoped  to  be  in  the  train  and  on 
her  way  to  New  York.  She  had  no  idea 
what  time  the  train  stopped  here,  or  how 
frequently  they  ran.  She  was  almost  afraid 
to  think  about  this ; she  could  only  pray, 
and  hope,  and  press  on  with  all  speed.  In 
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spite  of  her  weariness  she  was  able  to  walk 
faster  than  she  had  thought  possible,  and 
reached  the  depot  in  time  to  hear  some  one 
call  out,  “ Any  more  for  the  last  train  ? ” 

“ Yes,  yes ! ” panted  Amy,  and  the  next 
minute  she  was  lifted  on  board  by  the  con- 
ductor, and  they  were  steaming  out  to 
New  York  and  freedom. 

The  first  feeling  of  bewildered  thankful- 
ness over,  Amy  took  out  her  treasured 
dollar  bills  to  pay  for  her  ticket,  and  asked 
the  conductor  what  time  they  would  reach 
New  York. 

“ Eleven  o’clock,  miss,”  said  the  man, 
handing  her  the  ticket. 

“ Eleven  o’clock ! ” repeated  Amy.  She 

had  never  been  out  so  late  at  night  in  her 

life,  and  a little  shiver  of  fear  ran  through 

her.  But  she  would  not  yield  to  this; 

God  had  helped  her  thus  far,  and  would 
16 
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continue  to  do  so ; and  so  she  turned  to 
look  at  some  of  her  traveling  companions. 
A comfortable-looking  Quaker  lady  sat  a 
few  seats  off,  and  Amy  left  her  own  seat 
and  crossed  over  to  her. 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  sit  with  you, 
ma’am  ? ” she  asked,  in  a faltering  voice. 

“ To  be  sure  thee  may,  child ; it  is  late 
for  thee  to  be  traveling  alone,”  and  the 
gentle  old  lady  made  room  for  her  to 
come  and  sit  beside  her.  From  that  mo- 
ment Amy  felt  that  all  her  troubles  wTere 
over.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  telling 
the  lady  where  she  had  come  from,  and 
why  she  was  running  away  from  school. 

“My  dear,  thee  shall  come  home  with 
me  to-night,  and  I will  go  with  thee  to 
this  friend  in  the  morning.  I do  not 
blame  thee  for  what  thou  hast  done ; it  is 
a sore  pity  that  parents  do  not  make 
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themselves  better  acquainted  with  all 
schools  to  which  they  intrust  their  chil- 
dren.” 

Before  New  York  was  reached  Amy 
fell  asleep,  overcome  by  weariness  and 
the  sense  of  rest  and  security  the  old  lady 
had  given  her.  A carriage  was  waiting 
at  the  depot  for  the  old  lady,  and  Amy 
was  not  sorry  to  find  that  a few  minutes 
took  them  home,  where  a supper  awaited 
them. 

The  next  morning  the  old  lady  took  her 
in  the  carriage  to  Mr.  Edwards’  office,  who 
at  once  telegraphed  for  Mr.  Crane,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  too. 

The  kind  old  lady  would  have  persuad- 
ed her  to  go  back  with  her,  and  wrait  un- 
til her  mother  or  uncle  arrived,  but  Amy 
preferred  to  go  to  some  of  their  old  friends, 
who  w’ould  be  glad  to  welcome  her.  An- 
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other  thing : it  would  cause  her  mother  less 
alarm,  she  thought,  to  know  that  she  was 
with  friends;  but  she  promised  to  bring 
her  uncle  to  see  her  new-made  friend  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  and  also  let  her  know 
how  the  affair  ended. 

Of  course,  upon  receiving  Mr.  Edwards’ 
telegram,  summoning  him  to  come  at  once 
upon  urgent  business  touching  his  daugh- 
ter’s welfare,  Mr.  Curtis  set  off  without 
delay ; and  at  the  depot  he  met  Mr.  Crane 
going  on  the  same  errand.  The  first  alarm 
over,  they  began  to  think  the  whole  thing 
must  be  a joke,  for  a lively  letter  had 
reached  them  from  Milly  only  the  day  be- 
fore, and  Annette  and  his  wife’s  maid  had 
so  often  told  them  that  if  any  thing  hap- 
pened, or  she  was  at  all  seriously  ill,  the 
convent  authorities  would  be  sure  to  com- 
municate with  them  at  once.  It  seemed 
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that  Annette  had  something  to  communi- 
cate to  somebody,  for  while  they  were 
speaking  she  came  out  of  the  telegraph  of- 
fice. 

“There  is  a minute  to  spare.  I’ll  go 
and  inquire  who  she  has  been  sending 
to,”  said  Mr.  Crane. 

In  response  to  his  question,  the  tele- 
graph operator  replied : 

“That  person  who  has  just  gone  out 
often  sends  messages  to  a Mr.  Ring,  at  the 
Jesuit  Seminary.  The  one  she  has  just 
sent  reads,  ‘Something  has  happened. 
They  are  coming.  Be  prepared.’  ” 

“Then  that  woman  is  a Jesuit  spy, 
Crane,”  said  Mr.  Curtis,  when  he  heard  the 
result  of  his  friend’s  inquiry.  They  ceased 
to  grumble  about  the  loss  and  hinderance 
it  would  be  to  their  business  now.  To 
save  time  Mr.  Crane  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
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Edwards  to  meet  tlie  train  on  its  arrival, 
and  that  gentleman  wisely  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  take  Amy  with  him,  to 
tell  her  own  tale,  and  deliver  Augusta’s 
letter  into  her  father’s  hand. 

I need  hardly  add  that  a visit  to  the  con- 
vent quickly  followed  upon  them  arrival, 
and  that  Augusta,  Milly,  and  Florie,  with 
the  three  girls  who  had  lately  been  sent, 
were  at  once  removed  from  the  care  of  the 
nuns.  But,  alas  ! the  effects  of  the  teach- 
ing they  had  received  could  not  be  re- 
moved or  left  behind.  Milly  had  become 
more  flippant  and  less  disposed  than  ever 
to  think  of  serious  things ; Florie  be- 
came a stanch  Roman  Catholic,  and  after- 
ward a nun,  while  as  to  Amy  herself,  this 
six  months  in  a convent  school  crushed 
out  all  the  buoyancy  of  her  character,  and 
she  became  a silent,  taciturn — many  said 
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morose  — girl.  But  Amy  could  never  be 
morose ; she  was  too  loving  and  affection- 
ate ever  to  shut  herself  up  entirely  to  her- 
self; but  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  be  social 
and  agreeable,  and  friends  who  knew  her 
before  said  her  life  had  been  spoiled  by 
this  convent  school. 


THE  END. 
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LITTLE  AGGIE’S  LIBRARY. 

4 Vols.  Illustrated.  18mo.  $2  25. 

Matty’s  Hungry  Missionary  Hope  On ; or,  “ The  House  that 
Box.  Jack  Built.” 

Motherless  Martha’s  Home.  Little  Aggie’s  Fresh  Snow- 

Drops. 

KATIE  JOHNSTONE  LIBRARY. 

5 Volumes.  Illustrated.  16mo.  $5  50. 

Katie  Johnstone’s  Cross.  One  of  the  Billingses. 

The  Grocer’s  Boy.  Emily  Milman. 

Cottagers  of  Glencarran. 


MAUDE  GRENVILLE  LIBRARY. 

5 Volumes.  Illustrated.  16mo.  $6. 

Maude  Grenville.  Enoch  Roden’s  Training. 

Heroism  of  Boyhood.  Victor  and  Hilaria. 

The  Children  of  the  Great  King. 


COUSIN  ANNA’S  LIBRARY. 

8 Volumes.  18mo.  $2  50. 


Tom,  the  Oyster  Boy. 

My  First  Sunday-School. 
Willie  and  Clara. 

Sunday  Evening  Readings, 


Coney  and  Andy. 
Freddy’s  Fifth  Birthday. 
Two  Boys  Side  by  Side. 
Harry  Perry. 


Publications  of  Phillips  & Hunt, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 


MEADOWSIDE  STORIES. 

Eight  vols.  Illustrated.  18mo.  Price,  $4. 

Meadowside ; or,  Aunt  Grace  and  Dora. 

Sally  Grafton  and  her  Teacher. 

The  Book  : a Story  of  the  Mountains. 

Faithful  Lina : the  Story  of  Three  Swiss  Orphans. 

Katie  and  her  Mother;  or,  the  Widow’s  Trust. 

Victor  ; or,  Paris  Troubles  and  Province  Roses. 

Good  Daughters  ; or,  the  Sea-Shore  and  the  Cottage, 
Anton,  the  Peasant  Boy. 

LITTLE  FOLK  LIBRARY. 

Six  vols.  Illustrated.  18mo.  Price,  $3  75. 

Alone  in  London.  John  Oriel’s  Start  in  Life. 

Kitty  Swindon’s  Text.  Willie  and  Lucy  at  the  Sea-side. 

Happy  Half  Hours.  Home  Life  at  Graystone  Lodge. 

MY  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

Five  vols.  18mo.  Price,  $3. 

Motherless  Meg.  Katie’s  Work.  Elsie  and  Gatty. 

My  Little  Friends.  The  Two  Bens. 

Gr  L E 1ST  ELLER  BOOKS. 

Five  vols.  In  a box.  Illustrated.  16mo.  Price,  $6. 

The  Orphans  of  Glen  Elder.  The  Harleys  of  Chelsea  Place. 
Frances  Leslie.  Rosa  Lindesay. 

The  Lyceum  Boys. 

THE  WILLIE  BOOKS. 

Five  vols.  Illustrated.  18mo.  Price,  $3. 

Willie’s  Lesson.  Willie  Wishing  to  be  Useful. 

Willie  Trying  to  be  Manly.  Willie  Seeking  to  be  a Christian. 
Willie  Trying  to  be  Thorough. 

FIRESIDE  READING, 

X"2r  X.  -W.  CLAEH,  X.  X. 

* Five  vols.  16mo.  Price,  $6. 

Traits  and  Anecdotes  of  Birds  Historical  Sketches. 

and  Fishes.  Travels  and  Adventures. 

Traits  and  Anecdotes  of  An-  True  Tales  for  the  Spare  Hour, 
imals. 


Publications  of  Phillips  J^unt, 
805  Broadway,  New  York. 


JIuNT  JL 


lice’s  Library. 


10  Vols 24mo 


“ Lion  ” and  the  Lamb. 
Miss  Alice’s  Story. 
Little  Frisky. 

Getting  Rich. 

My  Little  Sister. 


$2  50 

Stick  to  It. 

Hard  Things  are  Good  for  Folks/' 
Arthur’s  Visit  to  Grandpa’s. 
What  made  little  Mollie  so 
Happy. 


The  Little  Prayer. 


ty  C(ky’k  little  I<ibi‘kfy. 

lEPoir  Boys  ctxLci  Oinrls- 


10  Vols 

Archie’s  Fourth  of  July. 
Lottie  and  Jennie. 

The  Fishhooks. 

Grace  and  Her  Money-box. 
Old  Granny  Tift. 


24mo §2  50. 

Eva  and  the  Fairy  Tale. 

Lucy  and  Belle. 

Bessie  and  Her  Lamb. 

Winnie  and  His  Pets. 

Frank  and  Joey. 


AUNTY  MAY’S  CHILDREN. 

4 Vols 18mo $2  75. 

Ernest ; or,  No  Humbug.  Christie  ; or,  Where  the 


Rachel ; or,  The  City  With- 
out Walls. 

EF^TIE  AND 

10  Vols Illustrated.. 

Brother  Bertie. 

Brother  Bertie  and  His 
Aunt. 

Brother  Bertie’s  Cure. 

Talks  with  Amy  Dudley. 
More  Talks  with  Amy 
Dudley. 


Tree  Fell. 

Faith,  the  Cripple. 

y^MY  j3oOKS. 

18mo 8®  00. 

Amy  Dudley’s  Amusements. 
Eggs  That  Were  Never  Pea- 
cocks. 

Julius  and  His  Parrot. 

Sybil  and  Her  Live  Snowball. 
Edwin  and  His  Pet  Squirrel. 


8j  JiUNT, 


Publications  of  Phillips 
805  Broadway,  New  York. 


UNT  Iff  ATT  IE’S  ^TORIES. 

j^OR  THE  JLlTTLE  j^OLKS  AT  JiOME. 

IO  Vols 2^n=LO ^2  SO. 


Henry  Maynard’s  Account  Book ; or,  What  I Owe  Papa  and 
Mamma. — Henry  Maynard’s  “Book  of  Thanks;”  or,  What 
I Owe  God. — Henry  Maynard  Trying  to  Get  Out  of  Debt. — 
The  Little  Captain;  or,  Ruling  One’s  Own  Spirit. — Hattie 
Hale’s  Likeness,  and  What  It  Taught  Her. — Cousin  Robert’s 
Story — Katie  and  the  Cup  of  Cold  Water. — Work  and  No 
Work. — Constance  and  Carle;  or,  “ Faithful  in  That  which 
is  Least.” — Our  Looking-Glasses. 


Hunt 

10  'Vols 


RACIE’S 

2^3:223.©. . . 


Library. 

3>2  SO. 


Clara  and  Her  Cousins. 

Little  Boarding-school  Girls. 
Our  Birthday  Trip. 

Little  Anna. 

Mary,  Anna,  and  Nina. 


Jennette  ; or,  The  Great  Mistake. 
Old  Merritt. 

Happy  Christmas. 

City  of  Palms. 

Stories  About  the  Bible. 


JAUNTY 


© Vols. Illustrated. 


^LIBRARY. 

IQro.© $>3  OO. 


Traps  to  Catch  Foxes. 
Charity’s  Birthday  Text. 
Herbert’s  First  Year  at 
Bramford. 


Helen  and  Her  Sisters. 

On  a Candlestick. 

Little  Bessie,  and  How  She 
Kept  the  Wolf  from  the  Door. 


UNT|g>EBORAH’S 


IBRARY. 


© "Vols Ill-a.stxa.ted. iSxxa© ^3  25. 


Stories  from  Aunt  Deborah’s  Clarie’s  Little  Charge. 

Drawer.  Nellie  Rodney’s  Sorrows. 

Lonely  Lily.  Frankie  and  His  Friends. 

The  Little  Missionary. 


Publications  of  Phillips  & Hunt, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 


Half-hour  Studies  of  Life. 

By  Edwin  A.  Johnson,  D.D.  Large  i6mo.  $1  25. 

Helm,  Cross,  and  Sword. 

By  A.  M.  Lorraine.  i2mo.  $1  75. 

Life  in  the  Itinerancy. 

By  L.  D.  Davis.  12  mo.  $1  50. 

Recollections  of  an  Itinerant, 

By  Rev.  H.  Smith.  i6mo.  $1. 

Itinerant  Side ; or,  Pictures  of  Life  in  the  Itin- 
erancy. 

By  Sarah  A.  Babcock.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  $r. 

Jottings  from  Life ; or,  Passages  from  the  Diary 
of  an  Itinerant's  Wife. 

By  Helen  R.  Cutler.  i2mo.  $1. 

Holiness  to  the  Lord. 

By  Rev.  Lewis  R.  Dunn.  i2mo.  Tinted  paper.  $1. 

Lives  made  Sublime  by  Faith  and  Works. 

i2mo.  $1  25. 

Living  in  Earnest. 

A book  for  young  men.  By  Joseph  Johnson.  i2mo.  $125. 

Manuscript  Man  ; or,  The  Bible  in  Ireland. 

By  Miss  hi.  H.  Walshe.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  $1  25. 

Man  with  the  Book ; or,  The  Bible  among  the 
People. 

By  John  Matthias  Waylland.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  $1  25. 

Martyrs  and  Apologists. 

By  E.  De  Pressense,  D.D.  $1  75. 


Publications  of  Phillips  & Hunt, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 


POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  HISTORY  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Four  vols.  In  a box.  Illustrated.  1 61110.  Price,  §4  50. 

Stories  of  Old  England.  Count  Ulrich  of  Lindburg 

History  of  the  Crusades.  The  Hero  of  Brittany. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  BOOKS  ABOUT  WON 
BERFUL  AND  CURIOUS  THINGS. 

Four  vols.  Illustrated.  In  a box.  Price,  $3  50. 

Wonders  in  the  Air.  The  Birthday  Present. 

The  Wonders  of  Fire  and  Water.  Elder  Park  Garden. 


GIPSY  BOOKS. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  PCLLA2D. 

Illustrated.  16mo.  Price,  each,  90  cents. 

Gipsy’s  Early  Days.  Gipsy’s  Travels.  Gipsy’s  Quest. 

Gipsy  in  New  York.  Gipsy’s  Adventures.  The  Other  Gipsy. 

VARIETY  LIBRARY. 

Five  vols.  Illustrated.  I81110.  Price,  $3. 

The  Fishermen  of  Gamp’s  The  Fisherman’s  Children. 

Island.  Woodbury  Farm. 

The  Story  of  May.  The  Log  House  by  the  Lake. 


ROBIN  RANGER’S  STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 


Ten  volumes.  24mo.  Price,  $2  50. 


Cone-Billed  Birds. 

Running  Birds  and  Pigeons. 
Wading  Birds. 

Vultures  and  Eagles. 
Swimming  Birds. 


Cleft-Billed  Birds. 
Hawks  and  Owls. 
Climbing  Birds. 
Tooth-Bined  Birds. 
Slender-Biiled  Birds. 


Publications  of  Phillips  ^unt, 
805  Broadway,  New  York. 


Blind  Basket-Maker  Library. 

A Sequel  to  “Ministering  Children.” 

In  a box 16mo $4  OO. 

Nurse  Brame.  Little  Sue  and  Her  Friends. 

Charley  and  Edith.  The  Blind  Basket-Maker  and 

His  Little  Daughter. 

Books  about  Boys  Who  Fought 
and  Won. 

Four  Vols Illustrated 18mo $2  23. 

Josey,  the  Runaway.  Bob,  the  Bootblack. 

Irish  Jem’s  Three  Trials.  Trial  of  Obedience. 


Books  about  Wonderful  and 
Curious  Things. 

Four  Vols 16mo $3  50. 

Wonders  in  the  Air.  The  Birthday  Present. 

The  Wonders  of  Fire  and  Water.  Elder  Park  Garden. 


Books  for  the  Children’s  Hour. 

Five  Vols 18mo $3  23. 

The  Wood-Carvers.  A Home  Tour  with  Aunt  Bessie. 

Alice  Leigh’s  Mission.  Little  Grig  and  the  Tinker’s 
Real  Robinson  Crusoes.  Letter. 


Books  of  Blessing. 

Fight  Vols Illustrated 18mo $4  OO 


The  Little  Black  Hen. 
The  Two  School-Girls. 
Martha’s  Hymn. 
Gertrude  and  Her  Cat. 


The  Prince  in  Disguise. 
The  Carpenter’s  House. 
The  Rose  in  the  Desert. 
Althea. 


Publications  of  Phillips  & Hunt, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  KIRKWOOD  LIBRARY 

BY  EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLE2. 

Five  vols.  Illustrated.  In  a box.  Price,  $5  50. 


Sold  single,  if  desired,  as  follows  : — PR,c 

Summer  Days  at  Kirkwood $1  2 

The  Bears’  Den 1 

A Year  at  Riverside  Farm 1 

Uncle  Dick’s  Legacy 1 

Fighting  the  Enemy 1 25 


SILVERBEAOH  LIBRARY. 

Four  vols.  In  a box.  16mo.  Price,  $3  50. 

Silverbeach.  Laying  the  Keel. 

Rachel  Cardingford’s  Book.  The  Junior  Clerk. 

SILYERTONE  LIBRARY. 

Four  vols.  Illustrated.  I81110.  Price,  $2  25. 

Brook  Silvertone.  Grace  Hall. 

The  Lost  Lilies.  Little  Harry’s  Troubles. 


MAPLE-GROVE  STORIES. 

FOE  LITTLE  HEADERS. 

Ten  volumes.  2imo.  Price,  $2  50. 


Little  Jimmy. 

Johnny’s  First  Boots. 

The  Flag  of  Truce. 
Lucretia  and  Her  Garden. 
Nanny’s  Epitaph. 

Happy  Hearts. 


God’s  Little  Boy  that  Went 
Home. 

The  Children’s  Providence. 
Mamma’s  Journal  from  Maple* 
Grove. 

The  Bitter  Medicine. 


MAPLE-GROVE  STORIES. 

SERIES  II. 


Eight  volumes.  24ino.  Prico,  $3. 


The  Little  Gleaner. 

The  Children’s  Post-Office  at 
Maple-Grove. 

Garden  Lessons. 

Where  is  Rosa  ? 


Killing  the  Giants. 

James  Rogers. 

Under  the  Vine  and  Under  the 
Snow. 

Babble  Brook. 
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